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WOOD’S NEW BOTANY 
WOOD'S LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


NEWLY REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 


By ALPHONSO WOOD, A.M., Ph.D. 


For Schools aud Academies. Revised and Edited by OLIVER R. WILLIs, A.M., Ph.D. 
ice, for examination, 90 cents. 


Wood’s New Botanist and Florist. 


REVISED EDITION. 


By ALPHONSO WOOD, A.M., Ph.D. 
Revised and edited by OLIveR R. WILLIS, A.M., Ph.D. Price for examination, $1.75. 


From James Wood, A.M., Pres. Agricultural Association, State of New York: 

“I can truly congratulate you upon the conciseness and perspicuity of the style throughout 
and the clearness of the explanations of terms, etc. The illustrations are admirable, and the 
glossary is very valuable. In short, I am greatly pleased that there is a work on botany that, while 
scientific throughout, is yet so easy to be understood that we common fo’k can study it with 
constant satisfxction.” 

From Prof. Chas. H. Peck, State Botanist, Albany, N. Y: 
“You have made the Lessons more useful to the student. You have greatly improved the 


parts on Histology and Physiology. * * * * * That which relates to self and cross fertilization 
is an addition which was much needed.” 


From_Dr. J. S. Newberry, Prof. of Botany, Columbia College: : 
“It is admirable in matter and manner, and I have no doubt will have a large sale, as it should 
be in the hands ot | teacher and student in er 
From Prof. Thos. C. Porter, D.D., LL.D , Prof. of B¥any and Zoology, Lafayette, Col.: 
“The book is greatly improved by the changes and additions you have made, and the typo- 
graphy and illustrations are excellent.” 
oe * porrey Crue Bulletin, signed by Pror. N. L. Brrrron, E.M., Ph.D., Columbia College, 
mn: 


0) : 

“This book contains the introductory portions of Dr. Wood's famous ‘ Botanist and Florist,’ 
revised and in part entirely re-written by Dr. Willis, and issued in a very attractive form. The 
original edition was published over twenty years ago. The progress of knowledge concerning all 
the more minute portions of vegetable structures, has been so great during that period that what 
was then written has now become, to a very considerable extent, erroneous, and correction and 
emendation have been necessary of the editor’s work. We have examined the book caretully, 
and can , without hesitation t he has done it well, and that it will stand comparison with 
anything of the same scope which has preceded. it.” 


For further information address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


No. & Somerset St., Boston. 111 & 113 William St., New York. 
No. 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








Riverside Library for Young People 


Sterling and interesting books of history, biography, travel, natural history, adventure, etc., 
written by authors svecialiy qualified, for ome and girls forming private libraries. 

. The War of Inde ce. By John ike. 

2. George Washington; an Historical Biography. By Horace E. Scudder. With maps, ete. 

> Birds Through an Opera Glass. By Florence A. Merriam. 


a" 


. Up and Down the Brook? By Mary &. Bamford. 
5. Coal and the Coal Mines. By Homer Greene. 
6. A New England Girlhood. Lucy Larcom. 


TEACHERS’ PRICE, 64 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


MODERN CLASSICS. —SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22 


Thirty-Three Volumes, Neatly Bound in Cloth, Averaging 
3800 Pages. 


“The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country."—The Independent, 
New York. 


“ An unrivalled list of excellent works.”—Dr. W. T. HARRIS, formerly Superintendent of Schools 
at St. Lowia, Mo. 


A sample cop y will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money 
will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 


A pamphiet containing the Tabie of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one 
applying for it. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS. 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, AND TEACHERS’ ASSISTANT, 


With Charts and Original Designs, and a List of the Best Books which cover the 
necessities of School Libraries, Teachers’ Books, and Children’s Reading. 


By MARY E. BURT, 


Yeacher of Literature, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Ill, 


This boox shows how good literature can be introduced into schools, even of the lowest grades, 
and how children can be taught to acquire a taste for such literature. 


TEACHERS’ PRICE, 64 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 











PORTER New Normal First Reader, 
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New Normal Second Reader, 
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COATES, | 


New Normal Fourth Reader, 
New Normal Fifth Reader, 
900 CHESTNUT. STREET Buckwalter’s Primary Speliler, 





PHILADELPHIA. Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
188 WABASH AVENUE, Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
CHICAGO. Practical System Penmanship, (6 Nos.) 
5 Nos. 
86 BROMFIELD STREET, Practical System Tracing, © No.) 
BOSTON. 


Buckwalter’s Comprehensive Speller, 


Raub’s Practical Crammar, 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
Raub’s Complete Arithmetic, 
Brown’s Elomentary Algebra, 
Brown’s Academic Algebra, 
Sharpless’s Piane and Solid Ceometry, 
Sharpless’s Ceometry and Trigonometry, 
Baker’s Philosophy, 
Baker’s Chemistry, 
Scull’s Mythology. 





Descriptive Catalogue and Introduction Price Lists sent on application. 





THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITINC 


By D. H. FARLEY, Prof. of Penmanship in the State Normal School of New Jersey, “t Trenton, 
— AND — 
Ww. B. GUNNISON, Prin. of Public School No 19, Brooklyn, N. Y.; (now Prest. of N. Y. State 


REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. TRACING COURSE 


Two Numbers. MOVEMENT COURSE. Two Numbers. BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. In Press. 
“IT take pleasure m a your new Normal Review 8 m of Writing superior to all 
others, containing as it does se new and practical educational feature: never before em braced 
in a series of copy-books.”—Hon. CHARLES W. FuLLER, Ex-State Supt. of Public Instruction, N. J. 
Seen, do for Use in the Public Schools of New York Crry, Provipence, Kk. |.. 
TRENTON, N.J., AUGUSTA, MAtNe., New HAVEN, CONN., SOMERVILLE, MASS., BuRLINGTON, VT., ec 
‘A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of 50 certs. Address 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HARPER'S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 


HIS is the last work of that distinguished mathematician and educator, Jonn H. Frevcu, LL.D., having been completed by 
him only a few days before his death. It embodies the results of life-long study and observation made serviceable by 
habits of critical analysis and a rare mathematical judgment. The principles and methods which it expounds have been 
evolved and perfected through an experience of nearly half a century in the work of the school-room and the teachers 

institute. It is safe to say that in completeness and in scholarly accuracy, it is excelled by no other work on the subject of 
Arithmetic. To teachers of Arithmetic as well as to students in advanced classes, this volume will prove to be of the highest 


practical interest and value. 





: . Introduction. Retail 
. ( WARPER’S FIRST BOOK N ARITHMETIC, - - wy a $0.22, $0.30 
HARPER’S GRADED ARITHMETICS . Harper's SEconD BOOK In ARITHMETIC, - - 38 27 45 60 
[ HaRPeR's ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, . 's° « 498 -53 -90 1.20 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
108, 207, 209, and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
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Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive and complete. Send for circular. 


Andrews M'fg Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Francisco. 


and Post and Stockton 8ts., San 
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Standard Typewriter 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
THE STANDARD, 


Embraces the Latest and Highest Achieve- 
ments of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOYF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, N. Y. 






“ My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—Jas. RussEL. LowEL1. 


Without Poesanties there is neither brain or nerves, it is necessary to human life. The more 
the brain and bodily organs are used, the ter the demand for Phosphites. A tired out brain, a 
“used up” body can be restored by a sufficiency of Phosphites. All Phosphates, and Acid Phos- 
phates are inert in the human system, and are useful oniy for plant lite. Pypounespatics and Phos- 

hites that are made from minerals m the laboratory, are not the best to build up a tired brain, or 
feehten-down human system, the Phosphites that recuperate are those which have passed through 
animal and vegetable life, such as the VrraLizED PRosPBITES, which for over 20 years have been 
extracted ftom the Brain of the Ux, and from the embryo of the wheat and oat. ‘Physicians have 
accepted the fact that this BRArw PRINCIPLE is the true restorer of human power. The only value 
in the “ Elixir” is the animal Phosphite it contuins. 
CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up 
worn out nerves, promotes digestion, and cures weaknesses and nervousness. 


It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It has he)ped thousands of the world’s best brain workers ani thinkers. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHUSPHITES, 56 W. 25rn St., N.Y. Druggists, or Sent by Mail, $1. 
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Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, K. Y. HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 
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id » a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful ——- of the fine 
properties of weli-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps bas 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicat ly 
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heavy doctors’ bills. Jt is by the judicious use ot 
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]§ there to be ascarcity of teachers? The late 
sickness in the city disclosed the fact that 
teachers were not easily to be had to fill the places 
of the absentees. The opening of many new ave 
nues in business to women, has lessened somewhat 
the pressure for places in the school-rooms. The 
stores and offices employ more women as cashiers 
than they did—even in the country. Stenography 
and type-writing seem to be a necessity to save the 
time of the lawyer, merchant, or business man, and 
thus a new field is opened for women. All of these 
things seem to point, that more men are to b3 em- 
ployed as teachers than heretofore, and this is a 
good sign. It wasa step downward to turn men 
from teaching, for man is the natural teacher of the 
race. In Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
setts, there is an increase of male teachers : in other 
states there is a movement in cities to have male 
vice-principals in boys’ schools where women have 
held the positions. The feeling is that the teacher of 
the higher classes of boys should be one that 
breathes the air of the business wor'd. 
It has been remarked in cities like Brooklyn and 
i for example, where the only man em- 
ployed is the principal, that the boys leave the 
higher classes; and the reasons assigned are that 
they are hard to govern, because uneasy, unwilling 
to“ mind” women, etc. And it is believed that the 
New York City plan of employing men for the 
higher classes in the grammar is the best. 


‘hough there would be a return to the old and nor- 
mal plun. 


~ 
e+ 


THE four numbers of the ScHooL JOURNAL, thus 

far published’ in 1890, have given to tteir 
readers materials for deepest thought. The article 
on “School Management,” by Prof. Griffith, shows 
him to be a most practical and helpful writer. 
Prof. Thompson discusses ‘‘ Form Study ” so clearly 
that every teacher may employ his ideas. Col 
Parker's paper, ‘‘The Common School and the 
Republic,” is a clear outline of the educational 
movem<nts in this country for a century ; students 
of the history of education are under obligations to 
him forthissurvey. Supt, Thos. M. Balliet’s ‘How 
to Improve the Rural Schools” is an article that 
ought to be read by every teacher in this country. 
He points out what all could do; if it were done the 
schools would double their attractive power. The 
““Observation Lasson,” by Prof. Woodhull, is one 
of a most valuable series; what he writes, he has 
done. Thearticles ‘‘How Mechanical Drawing Re- 
presents,” by Prof. Chase, and ‘‘How to give Moral 
Training,” by Miss Ballou, very ably present these 
themes. 

But these are but a tenth part of the solid gold of 
practical education that is to be found in the ScHOOoL 
JOURNAL. We consider that teacher who has the 
perusal of its pages a fortunate person. It well 
merits the words of the New York Tribune, “ full 
of interesting matter.” 








SHALL we have free higher education? Dr. How- 

ard Crosby and others are opposed to it. 
But why have free primary education? For the 
good of the people, is the reply. But suppose the 
people think it is for their good to have free higher 
education; what then? 

The amount this city pays for free higher educa- 
tion is about $250,000—a very small sum for a great 
city to expend for the public good. It spends 
money for public parks, for a board of health, for 
the public celebrations of important days, for enter- 
taining distinguished foreigners; and is expecting 
to raise ten millions by public taxation for the 
great fair. It now proposes to give $100 apiece 
towards instructing young men and women who 
bave prepared theinse!ves to receive it by many 
years of study. Saall we recognize such a class of 
citizens? We say, yes. 

We must spend a good deal of money in order 
to cause intelligence to become as common as possi- 
ble. We believe that it is cheaper to give $250,000 
to encourage 2,500 young men and women to study 
and know history, the calculus, etc., and thus 
become thinkers and leaders, than to give it to 
policemen. If we had the management, we should 
doub!e the number of school-houses, and increase 
the qualifications of teachers, believing that we 
should save it on the po’icemen. 





HAT is education? Prof. Albert G. Boyden, 

principal of the Bridgewater normal school, 

says: : 

‘To educate a child, is so to direct and control 

his activities through childhood and youth, as to 

bring him into that state in which he will make the 
best use of his powers.” 

This is a much better definition than those gener- 
ally given. If ‘‘control” were omitted we think it 
would be more accurate ; for about all we can do 
is to make an environment, and interest the child in 
employing his powers in that environment. The 
great Creator planned to educate Man; let that be 
kept in mind. He did not put him in this world 
without planning mind and matter for re-action. 
Education is the re-action of the mind under the in- 





With the new field opened for women, it looks as 


fluences of its material surroundings. 


Man will succeed in his effort to educate, in pro- 
portion as he understands the plan of the Creator. 
The great effort must be to understand this plan. 
In general, he does not attempt to understand it; 
he says, I have a plan, and he puts it into operation 
as best he may. What is hissuccess! Look around 


and see. 

At the conference of educational workers in this 
city a week ago, a good deal of sound doctrine 

was expressed, but three thoughts were excellent. 

Here they are: 

All school work should be an expression of 
thought. 

School work should be a part of life work. 

A good school system is neither more nor less 
than organized common sense, applied to educa- 
tional work. 

In school, nothing is worth anything that does 
not express thought. The mind must direct all 
movements. Since an automaton cannot be edu- 
eated, it cannot express thought. In the old times, 
words were committed to memory with which no 
thought was connected. Parrots cannot be edu. 
cated to do independent actions. Children are not 
parrots, but thinking beings, so the old-time system 
was wrong; and the new-time thinking system is 
right, because it makes all school work expressive 
of thought. 

In the past, school was one thing, and life an- 
other. There was no visible bond of union between 
what a child studied in the class and what he did in 
the world. Now itis different. The school directly pre- 
pares for life. The pupil reads in the school ina 
small way, what his father and mother read at 
home in a larger way. Longfellow, Shakespere, 
Tennyson, and Irving, are in both the school and 
the home. The child learns about the world he 
sees, and comes to know it. Itis his world. Time, 
space, direction, and distance, are realities. The 
microcosm is the macrocosm ; the one only larger 
than the other. When the child gets into his life 
work he thinks, ‘‘l’ve been here before,” and he 
has. 

Then, common sense in the world is common 
sense in the school-house. The way the infant 
learns is the way the boy and the man learns. The 
boy sees, hears, handles, smells, and tastes, in order 
to get ideas; so does the man. The law of arrange- 
ment and success in the school, is the law of 
arrangement and success in the world. Of course, 
there are special details in the factory that are not 
found in the school, but the law of activity and 
adaptation is the same in both places, Common 
sense applied to the teaching of the languages, the 
sciences, and the mathematics, brings success, just 
as the same quality applied to the farm brings suc 
cess. 


"THE directors of the National Educational Associ 

ation fixed on July 8 to 11 for holding their 
annual meeting at St. Paul; but the American 
Institute, the New York State Association, and 
the University Convocation, are all held at that 
time. Now there is no reason why the National 
Association cannot be held July 15 to 18, and we 
hope the change to that date will be made. It 
seems very probable that by making this change a 
very large number can be induced tu go from the 
East. We therefore suggest to Pres. Canfield, to 
consider the proposition for postponing the meeting, 
in a very liberal spirit. The meeting at Saratoga 
this year is t> be a great affair—there is to bea 
change in the affairs of our state association, evi- 
dently. There is also good reason why our national 
meeting should be held after our state meetings. 
We ought to “sum up” the arguments in our 
smaller gatherings in the larger assembly, and come 
to some substantial conclusion. The National Asso- 
ciation should be a supreme court of appeal for fall 











the states. 
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THE PESTALOZZIAN TIDAL WAVE. 
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The effect on America of the discoveries of Pestalozzi 
in education may well be compared to that of a tidal 
wave. The public schools of the New England states 
(for there only had public schools been established in 
1830) were neglected and languishing; the methods 
employed in them were not founded on the mental, 
moral, or physical structure of the child; the easiest 
way was adopted to impress certain facts in the 
memory. 

Two years before the nineteenth century dawned, an 
educational experiment had been undertaken at Stanz, 
in Switzerland, that was to produce a mighty effect on 
the whole educational world. The school established by 
Pestalozzi at Stanz was closed on account of the war, 
‘but was continued at Burgdorf and Yverdun ; at this 
latter place it was visited by philanthropists, statesmen, 
nobles, and kings. It was in existence 27 years in all, 
and in that time settled certain questions so that the 
work of education was hereafter to be something beyond 
the blind routine it had been. Its methods were caught 
up first by the German teachers and employed in all 
parts of the empire; and it is to the Pestalozzian ideas 
that the excellence of the German schools is due. Froe- 
bel came to visit the school twice, and went back to give 
special development to what he had gained for the edu- 
cation of young children. Froebel gained the germ of 
his thoughts from Pestalozzi; the development of that 
thought was, however, of so remarkable a character 
that he too is to be ranked as one of the great masters in 
education. 

The ideas of Pestalozzi were carried to England by 
Mr. Mayo, who founded a training school for teachers, 
near London (Gray’s Inn Road), that became celebrated. 
The discoveries of Pestalozzi were brought to America 
and were hailed with enthusiasm by numerous men who 
had keenly felt the defects of methods then employed. 
The two Alcotts, Samuel J. May, William C. Woodbridge, 
Warren Colburn, William Russell, Charles Brooks, James 
C. Carter, Cyrus Pierce, Lowell Mason, and Horace 
Mann, and many others became apostles of the new faith. 
The work of the last mentioned can only be told ina 
volume of considerable size. A statue has been erected 
to his memory ; a well-deserved tribute. 

There were now reasons to be given why a method 
should be employed or not employed ; thus the outlines 
of a science were, even then, dimly apparent. The effect 
of the preaching of the early adherents to the new gospel 
of education was so far-reaching and prodigious that it 
is not easy to explain it to-day. People crowded the 
school houses and churches to hear; conventions were 
held that drew together immense crowds, and yet the 
only theme was education. 

A new class of men now sought the school-room ; nor- 
mal schools were established ; better buildings were 
erected. But, above all, a new spirit reigned in the 
school-room ; a spirit that had come tostay. The key- 
note of the new dispensation was the need of knowing 
the child’s nature ; the power to educate him was to be 
found imbedded in his body, heart, and brain, as placed 
there by his Creator. The Pestalozzian spirit now reigns 
in the land. 





THE SCHOOL AS IT WAS. 

The original idea of those who first founded schools 
in this country was to give an acquaintance with the 
rudiments of knowledge. A hard, fixed, and mechani- 
cal routinism was a marked feature. This led in turn, 
to the protest of the body against restraint, so that force 
was needed to compel order ; hence the ability to keep 
order was considered a prime qualification in a teacher. 
There early grew, as might be expected, an antagonism 
between teacher and pupil, and that exists to this day ; 
it was thought to be quite natural for the pupil to 
thwart the effort of the teacher. 

The aim was to load the memory, and those who were 
the most successful in doing this were deemed skilful 
teachers, The subjects that children were required to 
study were beyond their comprehension ; even geography 
was to be learned without maps. There was no pretense 
of employing educational principles ; the teacher merely 
attempted to impart the amount of knowledge he him- 
self possessed. Ifa pupil could repeat the words of the 
book, the object of going to school was considered to be 
reached. Some of the pupils thus taught rose to become 
leaders in the world, but the great mass of the people 
received no impulse towards education. The real good 
that came from the school was not education, but. the 
power to READ ; the attempt to educate must be carried 
on by the individual himself, 


This mode of regarding education did not appeal to 
the people in general. They felt but little interest in it, 
unless they aimed to send a son to college ; so that the 
buildings were unattractive and often repulsive. As 
preparation for college had to be made in other schools 
than the public school, private schools grew up and 
flourished, while the former languished. 

This view describes the American public schools up to 
about 1837, the advent of Horace Mann. While it is 
limited to New England, it must be remembered that at 
that time no system of public schools had been put into 
operation elsewhere. The terms “training,” ‘‘ disci- 
pline,” ‘‘ character,” ‘“‘education” were not employed ; 
“learning” was generally used. That a young child 
should learn what it could not understand, was consid- 
ered quite right; that it should be punished, even if 
innocent, was not objected to; that the examination 
should be distasteful was not an objection that had the 
slightest weight. : 

That so much was accomplished in the schools of those 
days has always been the theme of much discussion. 
They did not educate ; they gave the power to read and 
the native educative powers accomplished the rest. 
They proved that the teacher never did, and never can 
educate. Schools only furnish opportunities for educa- 
tion. The neglect of the pupil, as it now seems to us, 
was hissalvation. The objects and aspects of nature had 
a chance to operate. 

We count the schools of those days as faulty, because 
in them only the superior minds were enabled to achieve 
education. The moderately endowed made the acquire- 
ments the school could give, and went no farther ; the 
harshness of the government terrified and discouraged, 
but above all, the lack of skill and knowledge in the 
teacher prevented that mental excitement that is essen- 
tial to mental progress. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 





In a recent conversation with the principal of the 
New Hampshire state normal school, in reference to the 
French school system and its results, he remarked that 
it would be better for us if our schools were more 
national, and less local in character. He isright. With 
us there is a sort of ‘go as you please” way of doing 
things, that is singularly detrimental to unity of action. 
So much without system are we, that a New York state 
certificate of the highest grade, aud held by a most suc- 
cessful teacher is counted as worthless by both the 
Brooklyn and New York boards of education. No state 
certificate is legally worth a rye-straw outside of the 
state issuing it. The condition of affairs in reference to 
certificates is no worse than in other departments of 
work. Contiguous towns may be as far apart as the 
poles in their educational methods; and no legal power 
can Lring them together. In France and Germany the 
condition of affairs is different. Both of these nations 
have strong governments, although one is a monarchy, 
and the other a republic, and so it is that they have 
strong, unified educational systems. It is distinctly 
understood in France that they support their schools as 
a matter of public safety. It is necessary to the per- 
manence of the republic, and they are right. But if it is 
necessary for the whole, all parts must be in harmony, 
and in France they are in harmony, and so the system is 
a power. 

National aid to education would have been granted 
at least ten years ago if we had had a national system. 
The national bureau of education would have been doing 
effective rather than permissive work for all the years it 
has been established, provided we had a national system. 
But, as we are now organized, national aid, a national 
department of education, and a national university are 
impossible. President after president has recommended 
aid to the states in proportion to illiteracy, but congress 
after congress has adjourned without granting it, and it 
will be so. The proposition to establish a national 
university comes from wise heads and warm hearts. 
Strong arguments have been made in its favor, but it is 
an impossibility, as we are now constituted. 

Somebody says, ‘‘ What do you want?” This; a na- 
tional board of education with power to regulate general 
educational affairs in all parts of the Union. Somebody 
again says, ‘‘ Thisis interfering with states’ rights.” We 
answer that no state has a right to do what is detrimen- 
tal to the prosperity of the whole. Ignorance anywhere 
contains the seeds of death to the whole. No state can 
stand itin any other. state. We are now going upon the 
supposition that New York doesn’t care a fig whether New 
Orleans educates her creoles or not, and she doesn’t care 


ance bear fruit. She will be made to care. It is well for 
us to understand this as soon as possible. Why should 
we wait until necessity compels us to make education 
national, and not local? This isn’t wisdom, it isn’t de 
cent, ordinary sense ; it is simply the dictate of ordinary 
reason. The sooner this ‘“‘go as you please” policy 
comes to an end, the better will it be for us. 


os 


It is easy to teach boys to be kind to animals, if we 
take the right course, and hard if we do not. The wrong 
course is by lecturing, commanding, scolding, and threat- 
ening. ‘he right course is after Pestalozzi’s fundamen- 
tal principle, ‘* observation, the absolute basis.” An in- 
cident will illustrate our meaning. Last summer a gen- 
tleman sat in a yard and watched four little boys at their 
game of “‘ hop-scotch.” These noisy, rollicking boys, full 
of life and fun, were alive to their play. 

Were they good and kind? He soon found out that 
they were, and how? Out from under a step where he 
sat, and near the field marked out for the game, came a 
bright-eyed little toad. ‘There he is! There is No. 1!" 
they shouted. It was not afraid. Why should it be? 
He was one of them. 

They said it came out every night, and many others 
besides. Sure enough, while he was sitting there he 
counted more than a dozen of these little fellows in dif- 
ferent parts of the yard. They were out for their even- 
ing sport as well as the boys. The boys loved to see them, 
and would let no one hurt them. Would not you call 
that kindness to dumb animal:? These boys had found 
out by observation that toads had some’ sort of sympathy 
with them in their plays, and they appreciated it. At 
once the animal was, in their minds, exalted into some 
sort of a companion, whom they loved to meet. From 
companionship came friendship; yes, friendship for 
toads! This is very possible. 
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AN honest man cannot be neutral in anything he 
knows anything about. Take the teaching of arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and science as examples. An 
honest teacher has opinions, and expresses them. He 
cannot help it. Just now the educational topics center 
around the doctrines of Pestalozzi ; that observation is the 
absolute basis of all knowledge. This knocks the foun- 
dation stone entirely away from old educational pro- 
cesses. Every teacher, who thinks at all, must either 
accept this principle or reject it. He cannot help him- 
self. Once in a while we meet a man who confesses that 
he *‘ has not made up his mind ” on the questions that are 
most exercising the educational world, but invariably, 
when we do meet him, we are more and more convinced 
of his weakness and dishonesty. He doesn’t know, be- 
cause he doesn’t want toknow. He is indolent, and 
argues, let well enough alone. This man hasn’t the 
stuff in him that has made this age what it is. Sleepy- 
heads have no business, that is recognized just now, 
and dishonest men have no rights honest men are at al! 
bound to respect. 





CoRRECT pronunciation of English words is considered 
essential to a good scholar, but the truth is, that few— 
very few—use our mother tongue correctly. It is 
exceedingly difficult for any one, however well edu- 
cated he may be, never to make slips in construction, or 
errors in pronunciation. Our purists are few, and 
generally lack in force and thought, although they make 
it up in elegance of manner and diction. It is said that 
Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, has taught his fellow sena- 
tors the correct pronunciation of many words by reasons 
of his accuracy, yet in his last speech he mispronounced 
‘‘ ribald,” and “‘ docile.” This wasn’t a great sin, but s0 
good ascholar as he should not have made these mistakes. 
We would give a dime to know how many of the 
readers of these lines are certain they know how to pro- 
nounce these words. 





Tue ‘‘ Bennett Law,” in Wisconsin, gives us compul- 
sory education in a new form, by prescribing, a course 
of teaching in the English language and in America® 
history for all children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen. This is intended to counteract the danger, 
apparently menacing some of the states in the North 
west, of becoming Germanized, Bohemianized, or Hun 
garianized. Its effect is practically to discontinue 
schools in which the foreign languages are used, and 
thus to prevent children from growing up withouts 
knowledge of their native language. The law has of 
course created some opposition in the classes affected by 





much, we confess, but she will care as the seeds of ignor. 





it ; but this opposition is now subsiding. - 
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WHAT ARE PROPER QUESTIONS FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL PUPILS? 


It is very easy to ask pupils such questions in the sub- 
jects they are studying—and studying thoroughly too— 
that nine out of ten of them will fail. The superficial 
reader of such results condemns the teacher when, in 
truth, he should be commended. There are very few 
experienced writers of English who are not obliged to 
consult a dictionary to find out the spelling of not very 
uncommon words. This is nothing against the teacher, 
either as a thinker or writer. An expert technical ex. 
aminer can easily disconcert almost any school in the 
common branches. But what are proper questions ? 

1, Self.—Every child in grammar grades ought to 
know the following things about his body: The skin, 
the use of the little pores in it. that can be seen with 
a magnifying glass, how and why it should be kept 
clean. The teeth. their construction—easily shown by 
sawing a tooth in two—how preserved, what injures 
them. The hair, its use and care. The lungs, construc- 
tion--easily shown—air cells, their use, how filled and 
how exhausted. The heart, its construction and use, 
The two kinds of blood, how purified, why it is impure 
after passing through the system. The stomach, where 
situated, how it digests food, what it cannot digest, why 
it is necessary to health that it should have good food, 
its relation to the blood. The intestines, liver, etc., 
etc. If these and other subjects are objectively taught, 
and the learned lessons practically applied, the pupils 
cannot fail to learn what they can never forget. 

Grammar-grade children can also learn a great deal 
about their minds. A few questions will show them 
what attention, conception, memory, imagination, rea- 
son, and yudgment are, and better than all, how these 
powers can be made strong. ‘I heard something yes- 
terday, but I cannot distinctly remember what it was, 
Why is it?” ‘* You didn’t attend to what was told 
you;” or, ‘‘ You didn’t pay attention when you were 
spoken to.” The teacher says, ‘‘ Shut your eyes and think 
how this school-house looks from across the road.” 
“How many see it?” Or, he says, ‘‘ You may shut your 
eyes, and think of a dog, a cat, and a goat, standing on 
top of this school-house.” In this way thinking pupils, 
not atall mature, can learn the powers of their own 
minds, 

2. Language.—This should not be technical grammar. 
It is difficult for pupils in the lower schools to tel) the 
difference between a ‘‘ compound relative clause” and 
a“ complex adverbial phrase,” but it will not be diffi 
cult to lead them to talk about cats, horses, cows, street_ 
cars, wagons, clouds, water, trees, grass, wheat, corn 
stones, rain, snow, hail, ice, etc. The power of ex. 
pressing what pupils know, in good English, is the thing 
to be determined by an examiner in our lower schools, 
and not the number of definitions they can repeat. It 
shows far better teaching for children to be able to talk 
and write grammatically and easily about a farm, or a 
store, than to be able to “‘ recite” all about nouns, verbs, 
phrases, or clauses. Parsing is dead, analyzing is rap- 
idly dying in our grammar schools. 

Under language should be taught the elements of lit- 
erature. A few classical pieces should be learned. Up- 
on these inany questions could be asked. 

8. Numbers.—This is a wide tield, and here are a few 
type questions : 


1, By actual measurement, teli the number of square 
feet in the floor of this room. How many in the door? 

2. Find the number of cubic inches in a crayon or 
other box. 

3. Find the length of the school-house in inches. 

4. How much will five and three-quarter yards of rib- 
bon cost, at 8} cents a yard? (This may seem too hard, 
but use a string in place of a ribbon and let the pupils 
actually measure it. Try the experiment.) 

5. How much will nineteen pounds of mutton cost at 
13 cents a pound ? 

6. How would you find the number of pints ina pail 
of water ? 

7. How would you find the number of quarts in a bin 
of wheat ? 

8. How would you find the number of acres in a piece 
of land ene hundred rods each way ? 

4. Earth.—The field here is large. We have room but 
fora very few questions: 

1, What have you observed a; to the position of the 
Sia at noon in winter compared with that in summer ? 

2. Why is it warmer in summer than in winter? 

3. Give an illustration of the causes of the change of 
seasons ? 

4. Point towards New York City. 
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| association. 
*) who teach the synthetic method of reading, some who 











5. How would you find which way was north if you 
were in a strange country ? 

6. What do farmers in Mississippi raise? What in 
Minnesota ? 


7. What causes clouds? Why does it not always rain| .. 


when there are clouds above us ? 

8. How many days does it take a steamship to go to 
Liverpool from New York ? 

9. What do we sell to merchants in Europe? 

10. What do we buy from Europe? 

11. What do Cuba, Jamaica, and Hayti, sell us? 

12. What come to us from the Bermudas and the 
Bahamas ? 

These are but a few of the many questions that every 
pupil in the lower grades should answer. No subject 
can be made to touch the world of actual things more 
closely than this. 

We shall refer to what weconsider essential in Things, 
Ethics, People and Our Country, and Doing, in another 
article. 
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OBJECTS OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 








By A. SPENCER, Calliope, Iowa. 

A teacher is one who directs education. Education 
is the harmonious development of body, soul, and mind. 
It must follow that the best teacher is the one that can 
most successfully guide the growth of this threefold 
nature. A good teacher must have at least two qualifi- 
cations ; first, a knowledge of the body, soul, and mind, 
and secondly, an ability properly to use that knowledge. 

Upon beginning his duties, the teacher finds on the 
one hand, a reader, a copybook, an arithmetic, a physi- 
ology, and other text-books; he also has a fair knowl- 
edge of the matter contained in these text-books. On 
the other hand is a boy, a real, live, frolicsome boy. 
The mighty problem that confronts the teacher is, 
** How shall I develop that boy’s mind?” ‘* How shall 
an upright character be formed within him ?” 

Why, then, should there be teachers’ meetings? 
That we may improve our manner of directing the 
child's mental, moral, and physical growth. I say with- 
out the least hesitation that an association that does 
not aid us in methods of teaching is utterly unworthy 
the name of a teachers’ association. If we cannot put 
into practical use the facts gained at a teachers’ meet- 
ing, it does not pay to have them. I do not undervalue 
a knowledge of algebra, orthography, or rhetoric, but I 
think that they are insignificant when compared with 
the teachers’ needs of method. 

There are enough profitable topics for a teachers’ 
In primary work, we have some among us 


favor the sentence method, others the word method, 
and a good many who have no method. The association 
might have these methods explained, illustrated, and 
compared, in order to see which is best suited to our 
needs, Again, there are many primary teachers who 
are not satisfied with their present method of teaching 
number. In fact, there are plenty who know they do 
not teach any branch as well as it might be taught. 
Would it not be well to hear those that are experienced 
in teaching, in order that we may learn the right 
methods ? 

So that I think the hope of the teachers’ profession 
lies in the teachers’ meetings—but these meetings must 
be of the right kind. 
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IT is not decided where English is most commonly 
murdered. New England says, “‘ Not here.” Philadel- 
phia responds, “ Farther West ;” the central states say, 
“Down East,” and the South retorts, ‘“‘Up North,” 
while the Pacific states claim that they have kept Eng- 
lish undefiled from foreign admixture except an infin- 
itesimal sprinkling of Chinese. All parts of the country 
have not been heard from, but here is ‘a letter from a 
New England woman written to The Boston Transcript. 
Sbe says: ‘‘I am a Yankee, born and bred. I have 
lived much in the country, and I never heard a New- 
Englander say ‘ haow’ or ‘caow.’ On the other hand I 
have never met a Philadelphian or a Southerner who 
did not aay ‘ hnow,’ ‘ haouse,’ ‘caow.’ Lay the blame 
on the shoulders of | the culprits. Don’t malign us poor 
Yankees. We ‘guess’ that we are faulty in many ways, 
but we know that we do not commit the crime with 
which you charge us.” Now, what are the facts? Does 
any one hereabouts know ? 
ot 

Some teachers puzzle their heads over the ‘‘ problem of 
promotion and graditig.” We advise all such to let it 
alone and go to teaching. 3 
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A BOY’S TEMPTATIONS. 





Professor Drummond, of Scotland, one of the most 
forcible of living writers speaking of a boy’stemptations, 
ys: ‘* You have heard of the old castle that was taken 
by asingle gun. The attacking force had only one gun, 
and it seemed hopeless to try to take the castle ; but one 
soldier said, ‘I will show you how we can take the 
castle,’ and he pointed the cannon to one spot and fired, 
and went on all day, never moving the cannon. About 
nightfall there were a few grains of sand knocked off the 
wall. He did the same thing the next day, and the 
next. By and by the stones began to come away, and 
by steadily working his gun for one week he made.a 
hole in that castle big enough for the army to walk 
through. Now with a single gun firing away at every 
boy’s life, the devil is trying to get in at one opening. 
Temptation is the practice of the soul, and if you never 
have any temptation you will never have any practice. 
A boy that attends fifty drills in a year is a much better 
soldier than the one that only drills twice. Do not 
quarrel with your temptations; set yourself resolutely 
to face them.” 

This is good, we commend it to teachers. It con- 
tains excellent material for a lesson. Boys need teach- 
ing concerning temptation. They must learn to face 
the music, even in face of the enemy's guns, and with 
bullets flying thick around them. 
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THE POWER OF INFLUENCE. 





Dorothea L. Dix (who is called the American Mrs. 
Frye),of the last generation, made herself a self-appointed 
missionary to alms-houses, prisons, and asylums. In the 
year 1841, she investigated the condition of the insane. 
During long work asa teacher, and by the favor of a 
deceased relative, she had a competence, and could have 
rested in honorable retirement, but she said, ‘‘ I have no 
right to live for myself alone.” She soon found her 
work ; witha brave heart she went through all the 
prisons, asylums, and poor-houses of Massachusetts, 
Canada, and New York. Here sheexpended her money, 
strength, and health. The scenes of degradation, filth, 
and sin were revolting to her sensitive nature, yet she 
kept on, and wrought a revolution, that has given her a 
place among the foremé&t of American philanthropists. 
In the year 1842, she wrote: “If the civilized world 
affords a spectacle more painful than the institutions 
provided in Albany for the poor and vicious, I trust it 
will not be my lot to witness it.” 

Her faith in the power of kindness over the insane 
and the wicked was great. Among the raving maniacs 
her power seemed almost miraculous. Her quiet, loving 
heart affected them like a voice from heaven. Then 
tearing. yelling, stamping, singing, groaning, would 
gradually stop, and often they ‘vould fall on their knees, 
or gaze upward with clasped hands, as if they sax the 
beams of light from heaven. She once met a fearful 
maniac. He yelled frichtfully, day and nicht, rent his 
garment, plucked out his hairs, and was so violent, that 
it was supposed he would murder any one that ventured 
within his reach. Miss Dix seated herself at a little dis_ 
tance, and, without appearing to notice him, began to 
read, with serene countenance, and gentle voice, certain 
passages of Scripture filled with the spirit of tenderness. 
His shouts gradually subsided, until at last he became 
perfectly still. When she paused, he said meekly, 
**Read me some more; it does me good.” And when, 
after a prolonged season of worship, she said, “‘ I must 
go away now,” he eagerly rephed, ‘‘ No, you cannot go. 
God sent you to me; and you must not go.” By kind 
words, and a promise to come again, she finally obtained 
permission to depart. ‘‘Give me your hand,” said he. 
She gave it, and smiled upon him. The wild expression 
of his haggard countenance softened to tearfulness, and 
he said, “‘ You treat me right. God sent you.” 

On another occasion she met an insane young man 
who stood with clasped hands, and the appearance of the 
deepest reverence. She said, ‘‘ Henry, are you well to- 
day?” ‘‘ Hush !—hush! ” replied he, sinking his voice 
to a whisper. “‘Hush!—there are angels with you! 
They have given you their voice.” 

There is a lesson here for teachers. Low tones, when 
full of sincerity, tell with a mighty force. A storm often 
levels all before it ; its results are terrible, for it often 
takes many years to restore the work it has done, but 
the quiet voice, the subdued manner, with firm decision 
and reserve power, far more than the force of the 
storm, mfluence. hunan hearts for good. Strength is not 
often demonstrative. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 








By Pror. GzorGce GrirritH, New Paltz State 
Normal School. 


VI. 
HYGIENIC INFLUENCES. 


Many teachers fail to recognize the influence of the 
hygienic condition of the school-house and its appurte- 
nances upon the order of the school ; or, if they recognize 
it, fail to act upon their knowledge, even to the extent 
of their power. This is unwise. Perhaps this paper 
may suggest some ways of thus making the discipline of 
the school easier,—or at least may remind some teachers 
of this aid. 

To be sure, the work of rendering the school-house, 
seats, etc., fit for the presence of the school is primarily 
the duty of the trustee, but the teacher should consider 
it his duty to do what he can toward seeing that the 
trustee does this. Thisis one of the things to be looked 
into before the first day of school, as was suggested in a 
former paper ; but if it is not then secured, keep after 
the trustee until something is done. The teacher should 
prevail upon the trustee to come to the school while it 
is in session. Then he should be made to notice the bad 
air from lack of ventilation and notice, if not try, the 
uncomfortable and unhealthful seats. The teacher 
should so understand the subject that he can, then and 
there, convince the trustee of the needs, and can present 
a good and practicable plan for rendering the condition 
of things more conducive to health. The scope and 
extent of these articles will not allow the description of 
any plans looking toward this end, but any good book 
will give such directions. Every little while, valuable 
articles in this line appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The supplement to the JouRNAL of Jan. 26, 1889, (price 
10 cents) is a very valuable resume of the subject of 
‘*School Hygiene.” Indeed I find this supplement such 
an exhaustive and common sense treatment of the sub- 
ject that I shall do little more than to urge every teacher 
to send for it at once. It will pay for itself huntireds of 
times over. Send for this or some similar treatise, post 
yourself thoroughly on the subject, examine your school- 
house to see what is most needed, think out a simple and 
inexpensive plan for remedying the defects, and present 
this plan to the trustees with all the tact and force you 
can command. Consider this a part of the duty you 
owe your pupils, and act with the *same earnestness you 
would use in performing any other duty. 

Let me, in the remainder of this article, speak of what 
the teacher can and should do in this matter indepen- 
dent of the trustee. If you cannot get the trustee to 
provide for some plan for vencilating the school-room, 
you should do it yourself, or with the aid of the older 
boys. The plan with window boards is-simple and 
effective. Do not teach school a day in cold weather 
without this or some better plan of ventilation. Have 
you ever noticed the effects of close, bad air upon the 
order of your school? If not, you have not discovered 
one of the most common and powerful causes of uneasi- 
ness, mischief, and general disorder in our schools. 
Hence I say remedy this at any cost; and I speak of it 
here, only in its bearing upon the keeping of good order 
in school. 

A few pieces of dark colored curtain paper, costing 
but a few cents, will serve to darken windowsthat must 
be faced by pupils while studying. 

Often there is a great lack of proportion between the 
height of the seats and desksfrom the floor. If the seats 
are too high from the floor for some of the children to 
sit well back upon them and still have their feet flat upon 
the floor, have some of the boys make stools of the proper 
height, and as long as the desk. By a similar device 
fastened upon the seat, the pupil can be raised high 
enough to use the desk without distorting his body in 
effort to get his arms upon the desk to write. Moving 
the desk nearer the seat will remedy a fault very com- 
mon in country school-houses. Of course in most of 
the above, I have in mind school-rooms fitted with seats 
and desks made by carpenters at home, not with the 
patent desks now common in all our best. school build- 
ings. 

A thermometer should be in every school-room—the 
property of the teacher if the district is too poor (?) to 
furnish one. The teacher should systematically consult 
it, and regulate the temperature thereby. A teacher 
should never regulate the temperature of the school- 
room by his own feeling. 

Neither should the teacher's feelings be the guide to 
tell the need of ventilation. Provide in your program 
for thorough ventilation of the room, with the children 





in motion to prevent exposure to colds, at least every 
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hour, or if the room is quite full every half hour. 

Among the recompenses you will receive. for all the 
careand slight expense urged above will be the greater 
ease with which your school can be controlled. Comfort 
leads to good order. 








A BRIDGE-HISTORICAL, 





The first volume of the New York Teacher, 1853, 
monthly, organ of the State Teackers’ Association, has 
fallen into our hands. It is a bridge over the stream 
that separates the old from the beginning of the new in 
education in this state. Its editor was Alderman T. W. 
Valentine, twelve years teacher in Albany, and among 
its associate editors were: A. J. Upson, Clinton, David 
B. Scott, New York, J. W. Bulkley, Williamsburg, E 
W. Keyes, New York, and N. W. Benedict, Rochester,— 
names familiar. In the report of the seventh meeting 
of the State Association, we read the names of 8. S. Ran- 
dall, ‘‘ now.of Washington, D. C.,” Hon. Ira Mayhew, of 
Michigan, Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, and 
Lorin Andrews, of New York. Mr. C. H. Anthony de- 
livered a lecture, in which he said ‘‘ emphatically” that 
the ‘‘ use of the rod for purposes of discipline is nowhere 
in the Bible denominated punishment.” A committee 
was appointed in regard to ‘‘county examiners.” It 
consisted of Charles Davies, David B. Scott, and J. H 
Fanning. James Johonnot, S. J. May,and A. M. Kel- 
logg, then Supt. in the Albany normal school, frequently 
spoke. D.H. Crittenden, of New York, and E. A. Shel- 
don, of Oswego, were elected vice-presidents, and J. H. 
Fanning, of New York, treasurer. Samuel B. Wool- 
worth was at that time principal of the state normal 
school, David P. Page having passed away. At the 
eighth meeting Hon. Henry Barnard sent a dispatch 
that he should not be able to attend. Victor M. Rice, 
of Buffalo, was elected president, and Miss Susan B. 
Anthony was a prominent speaker. At this time the 
following questions were discussed : 

The right of female teachers to share all the privileges 
of the association. 

The enactment of a general union school law, giving 
to all localities, under proper restrictions, the power to 
establish union schools. 

The formation of a uniform course of study for all our 
schools. 

The practicability of inviting only members of profes- 
sional bodies to lecture before teachers’ associations. 

That Christianity is an acknowledged part of our com- 
mon law, and opposing parochial schools. 

The better method of dividing public school money. 

The separation of the office of superintendent of 
schools from that of secretary of state. 

These questions were ‘‘live” then, and so are some 
now, but the changes in educational affairs have been 
great. The office of state superintendent stands by it- 
self, women have equal legal rights with the men, union 
schools have been multiplied everywhere, the uniform 
state examination questions are doing much to unify 
our courses of study, and public money is more equably 
divided. Christianity is no more an acknowledged part 
of our school system than in 1853, but the habit of invit- 
ing outside persons to address educational meetings is 
less common than formerly. In these meetings we read 
nothing concerning ‘object teaching,” and ‘‘ manual 
training” was not dreamed of. Albany had the only 
normal school in the state, and Dr. E. A. Sheldon was 
only superintendent of the schools of Oswego. The in- 
stitute system was only in embryo. In what directions 
have we advanced? Those whoread our paper will have 
no difficulty in answering this question. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


Professor Austin, of Rutgers College, has prepared 
some. sensible rules for an examination, which we com- 
mend to all who have to conduct these tests. gue 
a few of the most suggestive points : 

Sketches should be used as much as possible whee ex- 
plaining apparatus. Side information judiciously thrown 
in is always good. A small amount of work well done 
is worth a large amount poorly done. It is well to as- 
sume that the reader of the paper has only a moderate 
amount of information and intelligence, and that you 
are endeavoring to explain these mattersto him. The 
object of this examination is not only to find out if you 
have acquired information ahout chemical facts, but to 
ascertain how your mind works when applied to chemis- 
try. Itis not a good thing to get discouraged or flus- 
tered because a question cannot be answered at once. 
Go on to the next question ; before you have finished the 





paper the answer will probably occur to you. Be concise 
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and exact. Hit the nail on the head. Don’t ramble. 
Aim straight and go quickly and surely. For example, 
don’t say, “‘ Take a cylinder and put some marble in it, 
and then take some hydrochloric acid and pour it into it. 
And take a candle and test the gas and it goes out.” Say, 
rather, ‘“‘ Pour acid on marble contained im a cylinder. 
A colorless gas is evolved, which extinguishes ‘a lighted 
candle thrust into it.” Clearness of thought is largely 
dependent on clearness of expression. 








INTEREST THE PARENTS. 
No mistake is more fatal than the teacher's attempt to 
run the school without the parents. The school will be 
talked over at home; the parents listen to the pupils’ 


‘| accounts of transactions, and apply to them the results 


of their hard experience with the world. No matter how 
much the pupils may love the teacher, they will listen 
to the conclusion of their parents. Here is an example 
of what was done and what was not done: Ina Western 
city a new building had been built in a ward where 
many foreigners resided. The principal and vice-princi- 
pal were college graduates, the assistants normal school 
graduates—all felt they could manage the school with- 
out consulting the parents—in fact, they felt they were 
too ignorant to be consulted. 

The school board heard grumblings from time to time. 
but, as they knew they had selected competent men and 
women as teachers, paid no attention to complaints. 
But the children came from homes where there was a 
feeling of resistance, and so the teachers were harassed 
and discouraged. After two years the principal shook 
off his shoes the dust of the town—so did the vice-princi- 
pal ; several of the assistants were transferred at their 
urgent request. 

The new principal saw the difficulty, and at once 

called on the parents: he invited them to the “ Friday 
Afternoon” exercises, and by tact got a good many to 
come. He was introduced by the pupils to them ; he 
showed his pleasure at seeing them. They came again 
and again ; the school became very popular. 
- Now all this resulted from “taking the parents with 
him.” He was not averse to consulting the carpenter, 
the plumber, the mason, respecting the progress of their 
children. In this democratic America the teacher must 
consult with the parents, even though they are unedu- 
cated ; they are powers behind the throne. 

Another instance that comes to mind is that of a very 
gifted young nian who secluded himself, and gave his 
time to study and writing. Reports were circulated 
that “his brain is not right,” and pity, fear, and doubts 
arose. After two months of hard work, finding the 
public mind in a state of prejudice he could not over- 
come, he was gladtoleave. But he had learned a lesson 
People may be ignorant, but they can talk. 

The patrons of the school want to see the man or wo- 
man of whom their children are so constantly talking ; it 
is a natural curiosity. To save time, the best way is to 
invite the parents to the school-house. Then the p oie 
furnish the exercises, and thus help to establish 
relations. The teacher is seen in his own field of 0 
and is not obliged to do talking—which many are averse 


to, or unfitted for. The question whether the teacher 
shall be popular or not is in his own hands, 


we 


DON’T HAVE PREJUDICES. 





By C. D. ELMORE. 


I was told that a Charles P—— would give me no end 
of trouble, and unfortunately I believed it. He was a 
by constantly looking at cee on re 
y at me. was ae sae 
Sie, too, harnuen the Sainen bere. Guten in tante 
I kept myself poapemed fer on ondteeek, ce on. 
rised that none came. One night after all had gone, 
oe er ee, Eee hee and asked 
we Pd pile Fe Ase lag I consented, and on 
ning, was Oe oe the mother ‘Charles thinks so 


meh hed been, barbo tl uy eno, thoughts about 


beaten and here he was, thinking kindly about me. 
‘Yes, Charles would do an 
been talking about ha 


he has been to school. He never got 
before ; the teacher A. - not = to understand him 
so ” 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Under this head will be found practical suggestions dealing 
with the subjects of instruction in the school : . 
Feb. 1. LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
“ §. EARTH AND NUMBER. 
“ 15. PEOPLE AND THE PuPIL's SELF. 
“ 22. DOING AND ETHICS. 








LITERATURE IN LOWER GRADES. 


By Eis B. HALLocg. 
BURNS. 


Plan.—A different author will be selected for each 
month in the school year. Material will be given for 
four lessons, one for each week in the month, closing 
with a review or general exercise. The following four 
lessons on Burns are arranged for the month of February. 

Lesson [. 

Object.—To teach something about Scotland, the peo- 
ple, their traitsof character, and waysof living. ‘‘ How 
many ever saw a Scotchman?” “Did you hear him 
speak?” “Joke?” ‘“Tellastory?” ‘ Listen the next 
time you hear one speak. The Scotch are very bright 
and witty.” 

‘* Here is a picture of a Highlander, and I have alsoa 
bit of Scotch plaid ; tell me how he dresses.” 

‘* Here is a picture of Scottish scenery; tell me what 
you see in it.” 

‘In what part of the country do you think the High- 
lander lives?” ‘‘ How do you think he gets a living?” 
“Do you think Highlanders are brave or timid?” 
“Why?” ‘Then besides being witty the Scotch are 
brave.” ‘ 

‘They belong to England now, but they used to fight 
for their country when there wasn’t the least chance of 
success. When people love their country dearly, we say 
they are patriotic.” 

“The Scotch people are noted for something else. 
Listen to this incident and tell me what it is : If a blind 
man appears at a door, the good housewife gives him 
what she can afford, and then a little child is sent to 
lead him carefully to the next door. Then child 
leaves him, and the blind man is there treated in the same 
manner. Thus he is led from house to house. Now 
besides being witty and patriotic and brave, what can 
we say of the Scotch?” 

‘Does any one know what the Scotch national 
flower is? Here is a picture of it. A strange flower to 
choose, but very dear to the Scotch, for it saved their 
army once from being surprised.” (Tell the story about 
the thistle.) 

** What do you think the level, low parts of Scotland 
are called?” ‘‘ What do the people do there?” 

Among these poor farmers a boy grew up who became 
Scotland’s greatest poet. And if you ask a Scotchman 
to-day who is the best, the greatest, the truest Scotch- 
man that ever lived, he will say from the bottom of his 
heart, ‘Robbie Burns.’ In the next lesson I will tell 
you something about him and what he wrote. 


Lzsson I. 


‘“‘ Little Robbie Burns was born on a cold, wintry 
day in January—so rough and windy that the house 
blew in, and the people had to run with Robbie to 
another hut.” 

‘He went to school just as you do, but he didn’t like 
his books, and his teacher thought Robbie was ‘no’ the 
laddie to make his mark.’ 

“But Robert had beautiful songs in his heart, and 
when he was but fourteen he composed a little song to a 
pretty girl who was reaping in the field with him. Her 
name was Nelly, so he addressed it to ‘My Handsome 
Nell.’” 

“Robert loved flowers and birds and animals. He 
never could bear to have anything in nature hurt. Do 
you think he liked hunting and fishing? While plowing 
one day he crushed a daisy, and this is a part of ‘the 
poem he composed ‘ To a Mountain Daisy,’ while work- 
ing: 

‘* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 


“ Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 


Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


“ There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Tby snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies.” 


(Leave the stanzas written on the board, that they 
may be committed to memory during the week. After 
reading the extract to pupils, question them on every 
line and every word if necessary. This is one of the 
most important parts of the exercise. Be sure that the 
pupils understand the thought.) 

““What is meant by wee?” ‘modest ?” “ crimson- 
tipped?” ‘‘ Why call it an evil hour?” ‘* Maun means 
must, stoure means dust; read the line, using must and 
dust.” ‘Would Burns have spared the daisy if he 
could?” ‘* What does he call it in the last line?” 
** What does bonny mean?” 

‘Tell what the first line of the second stanza means.” 
“Tt was in April ; is that early for daisies to blossom?” 
“The daisy glinted forth; what other word could we 
use for glinted?” ‘‘ How did the little daisy peep out 
of the ground?” ‘‘ Why speak of parent earth?” 

** How was the daisy dressed?” ‘‘ What word could 
be used for clad¢” ‘What line tells you the daisy 
turns towards the sun?” “ This little flower did not 
pretend to be great, put on no airs, and so it was said to 
be unassuming.” (Illustrate meaning of assume.) 
‘* Instead of saying ‘In humble guise,’ let us say ‘In 
humble dress.’ ‘‘ What is meant by share?” ‘* What 
did the share do?” ‘‘ What about the daisy finally?’ 
(Simplify and expand these questions until you get down 
to the child’s comprehension.) 


Lesson III. 


** One wintry day, as Robert was plowing, he turned 
a mouse’s nest into the furrow. The boy who was with 
him sprang forward to jump on it. But Burns, with a 
swifter leap, collared the boy and shook him back into 
his place. Then the plowman went on with his work, 
but he dii not forget the mouse. The next morning a 
poem, ‘ To a Mouse,’ was found in his room. Here are 
several of the stanzas : 


** Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’ tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murd'ring pattle ! 


‘* That wee bit heap o’ leaves and stibble 
Hast cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou’s turn’d out for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hauld, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
And cranreuch cauld! 


‘** But, mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain ; 
The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And lea’e us nought but grief and pain, 
For promised joy.” 

* As I read the first line, tell me what Burns calls the 
mouse.” ‘‘ How does he describe it?” (Lead pupils to 
give meaning of each word.) ‘‘Is there a great fear in 
the mouse’s breast?” ‘Instead of fear what word is 
used in the second line?” ‘‘ Read the third line in good 
English.” ‘‘Bickering brattle are Scotch words, and 
mean a quick run.” ‘‘ Pattle is a tool the plowman used 
to clean the plow.” ‘‘ Why call it a murd'ring pattie ?” 
“Did Burns want to run and chase the mouse?” 
“There ts one word that shows he did not.” (Have 
pupils discover it by your reading.) 

‘*Tell me the meaning of the first two lines in second 
stanza.” (Picture to pupils how the little mouse built 
its nest. ‘“‘Then what happened to it?” ‘‘ But house 
or hauld is a Scotch expression ; we would say without 
house or home.” ‘* What will the mouse have to meet?” 
“You do not know the meaning of cranreuch, What 
are the windows covered with in the winter?” 

** But the mouse was not alone in its trouble.” (Give 
examples of how men use foresight, and when it is in 
vain.) ‘“‘ Do the best laid plans often turn out as mice 
and men expect?” ‘‘ What do the Scotch say of them?” 
“ And instead of joy what is left us?” 


Lesson IV. — 
“A little wounded hare limps past Burns one day, 





and he is 50 angry at the man who hurt it, that he 


curses him and threatens to throw him into the water. 
He writes a poem to the little creature. Here is one 
stanza : 


** Go live, poor wanderer of the weod and field ! 
The bitter little that of life remains ; 

No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield.” 


“‘ He goes to church, and there, as everywhere, noth- 
ing escapes his eye. He sees a louse crawling over the 
bonnet of a finely-dressed lady, and he writes a poem, 
‘To a Louse.’ These are the last words—you wilt hear 
them quoted often : 


** Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion ; 
What airs in dress and gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n devotion |!” 


(Give a great many familiar examples of blunders 
being made by children and grown people because they 
do not see themselves as others see them. Have pupils 
give stanza in English prose.) 

**On New Year’s morning Burns writes u New Year's 
greeting to his old mare, Maggie. She is bent-backed, 
howe-backit, he says, and knaggie; that is, ridged and 
bony, but he gives her a goud breakfast and a cheery 
greeting.” 

** A guid New Year I wish thee, Maggie ! 

Hae, there's a rip to thy auld baggie ; 

Though thou's howe-backit, now, and knaggie, 
T’ve seen the day 

Thou could hae gaen like onie staggie 
Out-owre the lay.” 


** As he wishes her good New \ ear, what does he givo 
her?” ‘‘A rip is corn in the stalk.” ‘‘ How does he 
describe her now?” ‘*The lay we would call the 
meadow.” ‘‘ Does he remember how Maggie used to 
be?” ‘* Would Burns always remember this, and treat 
old Maggie kindly?” ‘‘ Are there many people that love 
every living thing as Burns did?" ‘ Try to be like him 
in this respect.” 

“Is it any disgrace to be poor?” 
Burns says about it : 

‘** What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray, and a’ that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine. 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 
-The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that!” 


** Listen to what 


(After each extract is understood, have it committed 
to memory before the next lesson.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVIEW EXERCISE. 


Teacher conduct exercise by asking questions or 
assigning topics to different pupils. 

1. Give four traits of Scotch character. 2. Describe a 
Highlander. 8. Describe Scottish scenery. 4. Tell about 
the national flower. 5. Who was Scotland's great poct ? 
6. Mention a fact about his birth. 7. Mention a fact 
about his schooling. 8. Tell about his first song. 9. 
Tell about the daisy. 10. Repeat the stanzas. 11. Tell 
about the mouse. 12. Repeat the stanzas. 13. Tell 
about the louse. 14. Repeat in concert the last stanza. 
15. Repeat New Year's greeting to old Maggie. 16. 
Repeat in concert the stanza on poverty. 17. Sing Auld 
Lang Syne. 
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HEART, HEAD, AND HAND, 


By Anna Barrows. 


These three—but the greatest of these is the hand. 
might be said when we see the results of its work. 

Forgetting what 1s due to this helper, men have come 
to look down upon it, to place more honor upon the work 
of heart and head. 

Let us see if this is deserved. We find that our best 
authors have used the word often, and as an illustration 
of high order. Here, mentioncan he made of only three 
standard authorities—the Bible, Shakespere, and the 

At first thought we might say that heart appears in the 
Bible more frequently than hand, but that is not the 
case, and the head is but seldom mentioned. 

In Shakespere’s works, the hand has nearly a thou- 
sand references, while the heart falls far behind, and 
the head seems of little consequence. 








The dictionaries give more space to the derivatives 
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and compounds of hand, than to those of either heart or 
head, 

The Greek word meaning hand has given us the words 
chirography—or hand-writing, and chiromancy—the 
science of the mysteries supposed to lie hidden in the 
lines of the hand. 

The Latin word for hand, manus, furnishes us, with 
some good words, manual, manipulator, but from the 
sense in which they have often been used, they seem to 
imply something laborious or degrading. 

Far better is the strong, cheerful Anglo-Saxon word 
hand, from which we have the words handy, handily, 
handiwork, handies, handicraft, and even handsome 
which originally referred to skill of hand rather than 
beauty of person. 

We cannot but think of the handy man skilled in 
handicraft of any and every sort,as a cheery, brave fellow 
who wi!! make the best of every emergency, and get the 
most possible good out of life, simply by taking hold of 
things by the right handle. 

So important a part of the body is the hand, that the 
word has come to be used in many senses. We Americans, 
putting the chief characteristic for the whole person, 
sometimes use it to mean a workman—another “ hand.” 
It is a good word to study. 


HOW TO TEACH MINERALOGY. 


By G. GUTTENBERG. 


Having a sufficient variety of stones, we can classify 
them according to their material. There will be some 
stones that consist only of one kind of substance. In 
others we find a mixture of different substances ; some 
light, some dark ; some soft, some hard. Again we may 
find stones that are made up of smaller stones cemented 
together. Thus we may divide the specimens of our 
collections into three groups: simple stones or minerals, 
consisting only of one kind of matter; mixed stones, 
consisting of a mixture of minerals ; collected stones, 
consisting of smaller stones—pebbles, grains, or particles 
that were once separated and loose, but were afterwards 
cemented together. 

SIMPLE STONES OR MINERALS, 

The hard, shiny pebbles or stones, that we cannot 
scratch with our knife, that look glassy on broken sur- 
faces, we know to be quartz. 

Here we have a piece of marble. It is a variety of 
limestone, and so is chalk. The microscope tells us that 
this consists of shells or fragments of shells, of very httle 
animals that live in the ocean. What we use in school 
under the name of chalk is generally plaster of Paris ; it 
is a little harder than chalk, and does not soil the fingers 
somuch. We may have some gypsum or plaster stone. 
It is softer than limestone and can be scratched with the 
finger nail. Clear, crystallized gypsum looks somewhat 
like mica, but it is not elastic and does not divide into 
thin leaves as easily as mica. Mica should be in your 
collection. If you cannot get it elsewhere, take it out 
of an old stove. Notice how you can divide it, and bend 
the thin leaves without breaking them. If you have 
bowlders or granite rocks near, you may find feldspar. 
It resembles marble somewhat, but is harder. It is a lit- 
tle softer than quartz; often you will tind a piece of 
mica er a piece of quartz attached toit. Talc or soap- 
stone is easily distinguished. It is almost as soft and 
greasy-feeling as soap. What the miners call soapstone 
is generally some clay rock. Clay in some form ought 
to be in your collection. The pure white variety, very 
soft and crumbling, greasy to the touch, is not found in 
many places. It is called kaolin, and used for making 
porcelain, Coal belongs to the mineral kingdom, al- 
though it is a vegetable matter. See that You have dif- 
ferent kinds of coal in your collection. Among the most 
interesting minerals are the metals and the ores from 








which metals are produced. Copper and silver we may | uss ! 


have in our pockets. Gold we may have on our fingers. 
Lead ore or galena, which lovks almost like silver, and 
often contains a little silver, is not rare. Iron ores can 
be got wherever there are iron works. They are gen- 
erally dark and heavy. 

MIXED STONES. 

The best known of the mixed stones-is granite. Upon 
close examination we find it generally consists of a 
mixture of three different minerals ; quartz, feldspar, and 
mica. In red granite the feldspar is red, the mica is sil- 
very white or almost black. Sometimes granite contains 
another mineral instead of mica. This mineral is gener- 
ally dark greenish, and is called hornblende. There are 
many rocks commonly called granite, to which geolo- 
gists give different names. If the rock contains feldspar 
and mica, or hornblende. but no quartz, it is called 
syenite. If the different minerals, instead of- being 


thoroughly mixed, are in more or less distinct layers, the 
mica generally showing in dark lines through the rock, 
the rock is called gneiss. If such a rock contains a great 
deal of mica with some quartz or kaolin, it is called 
mica shist ; hornblende in similar manner forms horn- 
blende shist. 

COLLECTED ROCKS. 

Some stones in our collections may look like a mass of 
large or small pebbles cemented together ; let us call them 
pebble stones, We have some specimens of stones con- 
sisting of large or smaller grains of sand and we know 
they are sandstones. We may also have pieces of shale 
and slate, which are clay stones, as their odor will prove ; 
pulverize a piece and mix it with water and it will show 
its origin—clay mud, with probably a little sand or lime, 
oriron. We call them collected stones or pieces of col- 
lected rocks, because the material has settled or collected 
together, and become solidified. There may be also some 
fossils in the collection; we may put them into a separate 
group, although some will be found to consist of lime- 
stone, some of quartz, some of coal, some even of iron 
ore. 





METHODS OF ELOCUTSION. 

It is generally acknowledged that the best English is 
spoken upon the stage. The methods by which this 1s 
brought about might be studied with profit by teachers, 
who could learn many good points for their elocution 
classes from the lessons given in a modern school of 
acting. 

At the Lyceum Theatre in New York the daylight 
hours are almost entirely taken up with the teaching of 
the principles of acting to a class of forty or more young 
men and women, who thus learn a great deal about 
voice, and face, and limb, that they would never acquire 
in actual acting, unless they happened to be geniuses. 
Here the teachings and writings of Delsarte have full 
sway, and everything in expression, in movement, and 
in pose, is reduced toconformity with the laws he enun- 
ciated. 

It is amusing to watch the class at work. One of 
them is called to the footlights, and told to say, ‘Be 
seated, sir,” to a person received upon sufferance. The 
back-bone becomes rigid, the lip almost—but not quite— 
curls, the eyes are half averted, the hand is waved 
towards an imaginary chair. ‘ Very good; now 
let the class express the same idea, but without the 
words.” And the forty-fold disdain sends a cold chill 
over the house. Then ‘‘ Be seated, sir,” is said again, 
but to a person of respectability, to whom honor is due. 
Warmth, deference, welcome fill the roomin an instant. 

After rehearsing this two or three times, the instruc- 
tor, himself a well-known actor, says : 

“Me. & , Step forward, I want you to imagine 
that some one has just entered the room. He is an 
enemy of yours whom youthought faraway. Heknows 
a secret which will ruin you and you fear him. What 
feeling would you have as your eyes fell on him ?” 

‘*Terror,” says Mr. X ‘ 

‘* Just think for a moment and you will see you are 
wrong. The fear would come more slowly. The first 
feeling would be one of stupefaction. Express it.” 

Mr. X opens his eyes to their widest extent, and 
throws back his head. 

“That is only mild amazement. Open your mouth, 
unclasp your hands, let your knees fail you, and try to 
feel what you portray. That is better. Now let the 
whole class express stupefaction.” 

Pronunciation, and especially enunciation, the stu- 
dents are drilled in most thoroughly. They reach the 
school in possession of all the varieties of speech that 
America can boast of, yet they leave it. ing only 
the English of the stage. Sometimes it is hard work to 
get matters right. 

One shy, pink-faced youth had to exclaim with vigor, 
- Worse and worse!” He said, ‘* Wur-uss and wur- 











‘* Where do you come from, Alaska?” 

‘No, sir ; from New York.” 

‘Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself, and you 
a go on until you pronounce that phrase correct- 
"The variations which followed made the pupils giggle. 

. Ln and wuss!” ' 

“ rong.” 

**Woise and Woise !” 

* Awful.” 

‘* Whorse and whorse !” 

WA nas th the matter pina ogra eee ; 

e youth gave a spasmodic wrigg mporized 
bibwete a and a nasal twisi. 
*« Wurss and woise !” 

“Give us that again to morrow,” said the teacher; 
‘I want to have it frgmed.” In the school-room an 
occasional correetion; offered in a kindly manner, of 
some fault of speech, coupled with a reason for the cor- 
rection, will often accomplish more than weeks of 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increuse the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 








THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





Tell your pupils about the region around the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Nature seems to have reserved most of 
this territory for a robust wilderness. In late autumn, 
winter, and until midspriog the gulf, which is almost an 
ocean in size, is a sea of ice, impassable to vessels. 
Prince Edward's Island is accessible six months of the 
year, Anticosti but four, while some parts of Labrador 
are inaccessible at all times. The great Arctic current 
is another factor, doing as much harm with its cold 
waters, as the Gulf stream does good with its warm. It 
makes the eastern portions ot Anticosti, Labrador, and 
the north and north-east of Newfoundland disagreeably 
cold and inhospitable the whole year around except in 
July and August. The land everywhere is sterile, 
Cattle and sheep do not thrive, and few vegetables ever 
ripen, but the waters swarm with fish, and the hills in 
many places are full of minerals. 





Tell them about the Forth railroad bridge, at Queens. 
ferry near Edinburgh. It surpasses every other viaduct 
jn the world. The superstructure throughout is of 
Siemens Marten steel, and about 53,000 tons of metal 
were used in its construction. The total length is nearly 
one mile and five-eighths. The bridge is built on the 
cantilever principle. There are three main piers of solid 
masonry each 49 feet in diameter, and resting on rock or 
boulder clay 91 feet below the level of high water. Two 
of the spans are 1,710 feet in length. For 500 feet in the 
center of these there is room for vessels carrying masts 
150 feet high to pass; while the extreme height of the 
structure is 361 feet. 

Tell them about the new French repeating air rifle. 
It is much lighter than the army rifle now in use, having 
a steel cartridge about a span and a half long and as 
thick as a man’s thumb, which is attached to the one 
barrel by means of a screw. This cartridge contains 300 
shots, which can be discharged as rapidly or slowly as a 
man desires. Since neither powder nor any other explo- 
sive, but only compressed and liquefied air, supplies the 
expelling force, no smoke and no flash accompany the 
discharge. Only a short, sharp, low report is heard as 
the ball leaves the cartridge. 





Tell them about passports in Russia, They are as need- 
ful as money, as no one can get in or out of the country 
without one. The police on the streets know very well, 
that strangers have their passports or they would not 
be there, and do not disturb them, but on the frontiers 
their vigilance is extraordinary. The Germau trains are 
turned round, held in waiting, until the examination is 
through, and then steam back to Germany again with 
people on whom the Russian doors are shut. Some of 
these unfortunates are Jews, some persons whose appear- 
ance does not please the police, some have suspicious 
baggage, but the large majority have forgotten to have 
their passports vised, or have forgotten them altogether, 


Tell the pupils sbout great floods. The Johnstown 
disaster was the greatest that has ever been caused by 
man’s negligence. Accidents similar in all respects to 
that of Johnstown have not been frequent, in spite of 
the fact that there are many places. where the conditions 
are the same, with the exception, perhaps, that the vol- 
ume of water was not so great. The city of Lovoca, 
Spain, was destroyed by a flood in 1802, and 1,000 lives 
lost ; Holmfirth, Yorkshire, Eng., in 1852, and ¥0 lives 
lost. Sheffield, Eng., was flooded in 1864 by the burst- 
ing of a reservoir and 250 lives lost; and Northampton, 





-| Mass., aud several villages in 1874, 144 lives being lost. 





Tell them about the Pan-American congress and the 
countries the delegates represent. There are only about 
8,000 natives of the United States, in the whole 50,000,000 
population of the West Indies, Spanish America, and 
Brazil. But in those countries there are over two mil, 
lion people who were born in Europe or Great. Britain, 
This fact, that the old world has about seven hundred 
representatives to our one, will certainly place us at a 
disadvantage in trying to secure the trade of these 








readers, grammars, and rhetorics. ' 





countries, 
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neutral, the Spanish governor had 
been furnishing supplies to the hostile 
Indians. The war of 1812 came on, 
and General Jackson received infor- 
mation tbat about three hundred 
British troops were fortifying them- 
selves at Pensacola. He wrote to the 
government, asking permission to 
make a descent on Pensacola and 
reduce it; but, as the permission did 
not arrive, he marched against Pensa- 
cola without it. Seeing the importance 
of Fort Bouger, he strengthened it, and 
held it against a force of men six times 
the number of his own, with a loss of 
only ten men. 
NINTH PUPIL. 

On the ist. of December, Jackson 
took up his headquarters at New 
Orleans, and on the 28th the British 
attacked the American works; but 
after seven hours fighting they aan- 
doned the contest. 

TENTH PUPIL. 

On the 8th of January the British 
approached the American intrench- 
ments before they were discovered, 
but they received a sheet of fire from 
the whole line. So fearful was their 
loss, that they were panic-stricken, 
and retreated in great disorder. Gen- 
eral Jackson was received at New 





ANDREW JACKSON. 


x 





FIRST PUPIL. 


Andrew Jackson, the seventh president of the United 
States, was born at Waxhaw, South Carolina, March 15, 
1767. 

SECOND PUPIL. 

His father died while the boy was very young, leaving 
a mother with three sons to provide for. Andrew was 
sent to school, where he remained until the war of the 
Revolution came on. 

THIRD PUPIL. 


At the age of fourteen Andrew, with his brother 
Robert, entered the American army. The British made 
an attack on Waxhaw, and took eleven prisoners, among 
whom were the Jackson brothers. While in the camp 
of the enemy, Andrew showed that unyielding obstinacy 
of character that later earned for him the name of “‘ Old 
Hickory.” 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

The evening after his capture a British officer spoke to 
him in an imperious manner, ordering him to clean his 
boots, but Andrew refused to do it, saying that ‘‘ he ex- 
pected the treatment due a prisoner of war.” The angry 
officer struck him with a sword, making a slight wound 
whose scar Andrew carried till the day of his death. His 
brother received a similar wound which a few days later 
resulted in his death. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 


The war being over, Andrew began the study of law, 
and when twenty two years old, was admitted to the 
bar. He thought there was not much chance to rise 
there, and so went to Nashville, Tennessee. He wus 
soon made attorney-general for the district, and took an 
active part in chastising the Indians for their depreda- 
tion’ on the Cumberland. He was sent to Congress, and 
later was elected to the Senate. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 


It was said that at that time he was a tall, awkward 
young man. His long hair hung around his face, his 
dress was odd, and his manners were not polished. 
Later in lifé, however, he understood and followed all 
the ways of well-bred people. 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 

A war with the Creek Indians came on, and Jackson 
had an opportunity to show what sort of a man he was. 
He determined to put an end to the butcheries of the 
Indians, who greatly harassed the white’ settlers, 
General Jackson's fame dates from this war. In 1814 
he was appointed a-United States major-general. 

EIGHTH PUPIL. 


General Jackson now turned his attention to Florida, 
which was owned by the Spanish. While claiming to be 
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Orleans with great enthusiasm, and a 
Thanksgiving day was appointed. 


ELEVENTH PUPIL. 


In 1821 he was appointed governor of Florida; but he 
soon wearied of the situation and returned to Nashville. 
He was twice nominated for president and defeated, but 
on the third nomination he was elected. There were no 
railroads in those days, and he made the journey to the 
capital in a carriage. 

TWELFTH PUPIL. 

He was again elected, and at the end of his term re- 
tired to the Hermitage, his country seat near Nashville. 
His remaining days were full of suffering, until death 
released hini the 8th of June, 1845. 





ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL, 

The difficulty between England and Portugal has 
ended by the complete submission of Portugal. The 
trouble arose through the invasion by Portugese forces 
of the territory occupied by the Makololo in the high- 
lands of the Shiré, a river running from Lake Nyassa 
into the Zambesi. Gatling guns were turned against 
those unoffending people, and hundreds of them were 
slain. Believing that they had been abandoned by Eng- 
land, whose flag they carried, they submitted to the 
conquerors, whereupon the Portugese officer announced 
that he would extend his authority northward to 
Nyassa, including the lake shores. Premier Salisbury 
sent bis ultimatum to Portugal, which was that her 
army should be withdrawn from the banks of the Shiré, 
and that if a reply were not received in twenty-four 
hours the British legation would withdraw and await a 
response on a British man-of-war. Portugal decided to 
recall her forces, but the cabinet had to retire from 
office. This action was followed by rioting in Lisbon, 
during which the mob attacked the British legation, 
demolishing the escutcheon on the building and smash- 
ing the windows. 

The Makololos first became known through the publi- 
cation of Livingstone’s narrative of his trip across 
Africa, about thirty years ago. They are simple and 
honest in character, and showed great devotion to the 
famous explorer. A large majority of them formed a 
liking for the beautiful country on the right bank of the 
Shiré, where they settled at the request of its people, 
who needed their protection, and laid the foundation 
for what is now a really prosperous state in Nyassaland, 
and one that has always refused to allow slavery or 
slave-trading within its bounds. It is this state which 
the Portuguese attacked under a disputed claim. 








AN agent for a publishing house writes, *‘I am sure 
to find the INSTITUTE, no matter what superintendent or 
school principal I visit. It is always on the table.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Urde: this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecr li” the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 








HE LIKES THE FRENCH.—An explanation of Tippoo Tib’s 
conduct in failing to furnish Stanley with the supplies 
promised is given by Capt. Trivier, who has just made an 
African journey. The captain says that Tippoo Tib told 
him he disliked the English and liked the French. Tippoo 
Tib is the real master of Central Africa. What states are 
there in Central Africa ? 

WILD BEAstTs IN INDIA.—The statistics of wild beasts in 
India for 1888 show that they do not grow any less deadly, 
Twenty-two thousand nine hundred and seventy persons 
were killed in 1888, an increase of six hundred. There was 
probably no decrease in the loss of life in 1889. Which are 
the animals most dreaded ? 

A WaARsHIP DAMAGED.—The British warship Malabar 
was badly damaged by a collision with the French steamer 
Erymanthe. Which nations have the best warships ? 
What is the United States doing about having a navy ? 





RAILROADS IN Russia.—In the spring railroads will be 
built from Imerinka to Birzoula. Military depots will be 
established at the Rovno, Kovel, and Kazatine stations. 
What effect have railroads on the plans of military cam- 
paigns ? 


Dom PEDRO’s BROTHER-IN-LAW RETIRED.—Baron Capa, 
nema, the foster-brother of Dom Pedro, who was director- 
generv1 of telegraphs, has been placed on the retired list, 
How may a telegram be sent from New York to Rio? 





LORD NAPIER’S FUNERAL.—The funeral of Lord Napier 
took place at Magdala. The remains were buried in St, 
Paul’s cathedral. 


DELAGOA BAY RAILROAD.—Work on the road has been 
resumed, Where is Delagoa bay? Why was work sus- 
pended ? 


To Boycott ENGLAND.—The Lisbon commercial associa- 
tion will do its utmost to prevent or restrict all trade or 
commercial intercourse with England. Why this action 
toward England ? 


INFLUENZA VicTIMs.—A vand of eight hundred Indians 
near Winnipeg has been nearly wiped out. They have no 
medical attendance. 





A SISTER REPUBLIC RECOGNIZED.—The republic of 
Brazil has been recognized by the Argentine Republic. 
What dues this recognition signify * 

INFLUENZA IN THE SOUDAN.—Terrible mortality among 
the natives in the Soudan is reported, due to famine. 
Where is the Soudan ? 


MoRE WAksHIPS.—The board of officers appointed by 
Secretary Tracy have reported that ninety-two new ves- 
sels, thirty-five of which shall be battle ships, will be 
required, which should be built within the next fourteen 
years, with an annual appropriation of $20,000,000, or an 
aggregate cost of $280,000,000. Why build these ships 

THE ConGo RAILROAD.—The Belgian expedition has 
arrived at Matadi, and begun grading the roadbed toward 
the Mpozo river. 


STEAMBOATS AT TIMBUCTOO.—For the second time Tim- 
buctoo has been reached by steambcats. The feat was 
accomplished recently by Lieut. Jaime, of the French 
navy, with the gunboats Niger and Mege. The governor 
has an unconquerable hatred for Europeans. Only about 
a half dozen in al] have ever visited thecity unscathed, and 
they succeeded in maintaining their Mohammedan dis- 
guise. Locate this city. Why this dislike for Europeans ? 

PRESIDENT CARNOT’S SYMPATHUY.—President Carnot 
sent to King Humbert his condolence on the death of the 
duke of Aosta. Who is King Humbert’ What do you 
know about the duke of Aosta’s career ? 





Lonvon’s SCARE.—Thousands of unemployed men from 
the East end, paraded the fashionable quarter in the West 
end. Some threats were made, and rioting was feared, 
but the leaders managed to keep the crowd in order. 

A SILVER BILL.—A bill is pending in congress author- 
izing the issue of treasury notes on deposit of silver bul 
lion. Whatis meant by bimetallism? What is a silve 
certificate * Why was gold so high during the late war — 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—An agitation has sprung up in 
Belgiun for the re-enactment of capital punis). ment in con. 
sequence of the alarming increase of murders within the 
last few years. What is the object of legal punishment 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHALL WE HAVE “A REST ON PSYCHOLOGY”? 





An educational writer asks that we have a rest on psy- 
chology, and manual training. We fear, that our brother 
will hardly realize the desire of his heart. Manual train- 
ing shows no signs of retiring to a back seat; and psy- 
chology is only beginning to be heard from. Because a 
few cry, ‘‘Give usa rest’’ on these subjects it is no reason 
why their prayer will or should be granted. 

Should we have a rest on psychology, or should we have 
an increased interest in it? Does it not constitute about 
all there is worth naming in the science of teaching ? Does 
not the »pplication of it constitute about all there is worth 
naming in the art of teaching ? Give usa rest on devices, 
Give us a rest on methods, if you will; but on that which 
is fundamental and essential let there be no rest, day or 
night. Our only possible escape from loose, illegical, and 
irrational methods of teaching, is by a serious and system- 
atic study of the child. On this one commandment hang 
all the laws of teaching. THEO. B. Noss. 


DOGMATIC TEACHING AGAIN. 





Recently in a spirit of kindness, and with an eye single 
to the public good, I took occasion to protest in the valu- 
able SCHOOL JOURNAL against the dogmatic spirit shown by 
many of our educational leaders. Supt. Gault, of Tacoma, 
Washington, quotes a part of what I say, and then pro- 
ceeds to deliver some dogmatic statements of his own. 
He says that it is little less than cruelty and a very great 
waste of time, strength, and patience to teach numbers 
during the first year of school life, and that it is all forced 
work at that period. Has Mr. Gault ever taught a young 
child in the home? If so has he ever attempted to give 
the child any idea whatever of number? If not, why 
should he, with one sweep of the pen, condemn mie, as 
I have taught my little daughter arithmetic ever since 
she was two years old ? We have used no figures, itis true, 
but we have been studying arithmetic when examining 
the petals, stamens, and pistils of flowers in the garden, 
and when we have purchased candy and other good things 
with our spare pennies, and nickels, and dimes. I know 
that we have had delightful times in all this, and that 
there has never been the least shadow of cruelty or impa- 
tience in it all. 

Again Mr. Gault asserts that nothing gives intellectua] 
impulse toa child during its first years so well as reading. 
Many good men are of opinion that the study of those curi- 
ous little black things in books, called letters, is about the 
least profitable exercise in which children five or six years 
of age can be engaged, and far inferior to sewing and draw- 
ing, to studying flowers and rocks, and making things of 
paper and card-board, and clay. 

Mr. Gault’s most remarkable statement, however, is that 
children in time will master arithmetic without counters. 

Evidently to him the words knowledge and information 
are synonymous ; the philosophy of Lord Bacon, who 
said, ‘‘Our method is constantly to dwell among things 
soberly,” is not his. Let this be so; still let Mr. Gault give 
other people a chance to have opinions that differ from his, 
for they assuredly will. EDWARD P. MOSEs. 

Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 25, 1889. 





USING THE GRUBE METHOD. 


In the Grube ing Be wuss you continue the work as far as 
confine them 


that work | 128, 


= hundred? ld you to 
and give them nothing higher than one hundred to use in number 


"The work from 10 to 100 can be rapidly gone over. =" 
would be better to confine pupils to this work, because it is 
comprehensible and they can work intelligently. When 
they can mastér 100 they can advance to the employment 
of number (not too large) in general. It is a humbug to 
set a small boy to writing and adding big numbers, of 
which he has no comprehension ; it is often done, though. 





OUR CONSTITUTION. 


send Senta eo ie ae 
ment, stating ver which congtees woking orm ot gover 
ods ay py tod of electing the pres 
pote e presi. 
Seott aad jelpen™ 3. pxbapiain long does a judge bi ? 
INQUIRER. 


Have you ever read the Constitution of the United States 
of America? Whether you have or not, we should advise 
you todo so promptly. It is one of the most interesting 
documents in the world, and one of the most valuable. 
Strange to say, it is one of the few standard works that a 
cultured American feels he can afford to neglect. If you 
read it, you will perhaps be one of the few in your neigh- 
borhood to do so; we feel sure that you will admire it so 
much that you will try to induce others to look it over. 
We will help you this time; but don’t ever come to us’ 


to it by the Constitution of the United States; a state 
legislature has all powers except those denied it by the 
Constitution of the United States or of the state. 2. See 
Art. 2., Sec. 1,and the 12th, amendment. United States 
judges are appointed by the president, not elected. 3. If 
you mean a United States judge, it is for life or during 
good behavior. Territorial judges are removable by the 
president at will; state judges are given terms of various 
lengths. Massachusetts has the best system; like the 
nation, its judges are appointed by the governor, and for 
life. 


GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL, 





To the Editors of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


In the matter of manual training, aapeciatiy. I, Serene, wie toen- 
terane protest the puny attempts maki pilag ital 
yuarters adopt portions of the system ae o—— it a 


The sta of a poorl uipped carpenter shop in connection 

with a pu OF the tend of'a little crochet work to the 
girls, is even more ridiculous than we spectgn te he eee ewe 
of the founders of the system J. M. SADDLER. 


No doubt there will be those for twenty-five years to 
come who will misunderstand what is meant by manual 
training. But woe to that man who misunderstands, and 
woe to the children. ‘There is probably one out of every 
ten men that misunderstands what is meant by the ordi- 
nary training given in schools. 


THE CASIQUIARE RIVER. 


1, Is the uiare river entirely distinct from the Orinoco? 
2. Dues its d on of tlow vary with the tide? a2 


1. The Casiquiare was long looked upon as fabulous, 
and only the fact that the same barges were seen at the 
mouths of the Amazon and Orinoco convinced geograph- 
ers of its reality. It appears that it flows out of the Orinoco, 
much as the stream through a crevasse does on the lower 
Mississippi. It is about 100 yards wide at its head—that is, 
at the Orinoco ; and flows 130 miles south west to the Negro, 
a tributary of the Amazon. 2. No. The tide ascends the 
Amazon (in one sense) about 400 miles, but not further. 
The Casiquiare is no more affected by the tide than is the 
upper Mohawk. 


WANTS A DONATION. 





Ast Sei weitos: yIm the kindness and liberality of 


several p ve started pactous Se a profess- 
tonal Tibhar for ponent of the teachers of the schools. I hope 

that you make a liberal donatiun also forit. Asarule teachers 
are not able to provide themselves with educational works. I shail 
the names of those contributing in our next catalogue—and 


oper a — =~ waned noties expressive of our appreciation To 
This is not the way todo things. If publishing houses 
send books they will not beread. Let the teachers raise 
$1 and get a book, circulate it, and read it. Stop begging 
anyhow, teachers. 


WANTS TO ADVANCE. 


Will you kindly give — a little advice? I eens soon 
locate in a Western city, w iprove all spare omen’ ry been intro- 
|, any im m é 
imary grade, 


: 








How 


First, you should know just what regular work should be 
doné in those first [and second grades. It is, in gen- 


tablet-laying, paper-folding, stick-laying, picture-cutting, 
scrap-book work, spool-work, paper embroidery and braid- 


As to drawing, you should be able to have the pupils con- 
struct objects of cardboard or paper, and draw from them. 
Also draw from natural objects—leaves, simple flowers, 
and designing. 

All this must be done with a spirit quite different 
from the copying usually done, and called drawing. 

The gymnastics referred to must be free, with music, 

marching, etc. 
But all yourschool-work would be imbued with the same 
spirit. The arithmetic should be taught by the Grube 
method, and the whole would have the spirit of the new 
education in it. 

Your kindergarten training will assist you very much, 
Tug | because it will give you an idea that you must work ott. 
It would be an excellent thing for you if you could attend, 
during the summer months, some school where manual 
training is taught. But we do not know of such a 
school. The College for the Training. of Teachers, in this 
city, would meet your wants, but it is not in session in 
summer, 


A GOOD PROBLEM. 





wh or pa a one above the other How 
or 
either singly oF any in is waa be ends them ? 


We should like to have some teacher try this practically. 
Let a place be devised, by the boys, suitable for holding 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


‘t has been asserted that the results from missionary 
labor did not warrant the outlay. Thisis an educational 
work, and has an interest to teachers. Let.us look at the 
Congo basin and see that among the missions of the 
Congo, there are to-day many hundreds of natives who 
have not only professed Christianity, but who also show 
in their lives that its teachings have made a deep im- 
pression upon them. At Banza Manteka, in the cataract 
region, there is a chapel of galvanized iron that will hold 
500 persons. Every dollar of the cost was paid by the 
natives who twelve years ago had never seen a mission- 
ary. It was carried from the lower cataraets to the 
village by native Christian porters. At one station most 
‘ef the children, as well as forty adults have learned to 
read. 

The missions are civilizing by dispelling superstitions, 
teaching trades, introducing plants, healing thé sick, and 
inculcating the laws of health. Missions are the right 
hand of progress. 








A FEW days since, a gentleman handed us a copy of 
the Jewellers’ Weekly. 

“Is this largely taken?” we asked. 

“ About every jeweller in the United Scates and Can- 
ada subscribes.” 

‘* Why do they do it?” 

‘* They want to know what is being done in jewelry.” 
‘* Tt seems to be well patronized by advertisers.” 
‘Yes; it has had to increase its pages twice.” 

Now reader, you are one of the “live educators” of 
the country ; we know that, because you are reading 
this paper. But there are lots of dead men and women 
hearing lessons to-day that ought to be made to live and 
breathe. Cannot you stir these people up? Explode 
some moral dynamite under them. If some Washington 
Irving should look-around, he would still find plenty of 
Ichabod Cranes. 





In England they are trying the plan of giving dinners, 
at school, to children who are actually underfed. The 
plan is adopted, it seems from letters in the London 
Standard, more as a bribe to recalcitrant pupils (so 
many lessons, so many dinners) than as a worthy 
charity. In either case it is inadvisable. The state 
acknowledges a duty to furnish a primary education to 
its children ; but to supply them with food, clothing, or 
the like, is part of private charity, not public taxation. 
For the state to assume such a burden is socialism ; it 
produces evils inseparable from a paternal government. 





Mrs. MALONEY says: ‘‘ The only way to prevent what 


second | is past is to put a stop to it before it happens.” And this 


is precisely the rule for the teacher to follow. He 


D& | must anticipate the appearance of disorder, and stop it 
E. 


before it happens. This will demand attention to (1) 
change of occupation, (2) ventilation of the room, (3) 
bringing in cheerfulness by music, (4) giving exercise to 
rest the body. Many teachers are more to blame for 
disorder than their pupils—disorder is most frequently 
the protest of over wearied minds and nerves. 


A WOMAN in St. Louis paid a clairoyvant $10 for a 
Black ball to throw into the river exactly at midnight. 
The result furnished was the love and return of her hus- 
band from whom she was separated. Then came an- 
other $10, and some powders to burn. Then, by giving 
her furniture, she got some more humbugs. We men- 
tion these to show the need of public schools in St. Louis. 
Superstition like this was very common before the 
day of public schools. 

THE Meadville (Pa.) teachers’ institute had some ex- 
cellent features : (1) There was an “ observation-room ” 
where Miss Dunn taught children before one hundred 
teachers at a time. (2) Miss Patridge presented the 
teaching of reading from the stand-point of “thought 


THE sixth commencement of the state normal school, 


New Paltz, will take place February 4. Eight teachers 
graduate, one of whom isin the classical course. 


On January 18 an educational council of Oneida 
county was organized at Rome, New York. It wil] 
meet on May 17. 





WE have been trying to solve the problem how to teach 








again with question that can be answered by the Consti- 
tution! 1, Congress has no powers except those granted , 





The number, 
by-the-way, is 8%, How did we find that out ? 


by machinery. This reminds usof a young lady who 
|broke her engagement because her lover dictated his 
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confidential and affectionate epistles to his amanuensis 
and she put them in type-written form and signed his 
name, ‘per Anna.” She sent the correspondence back 
with the note that she “objected being courted by 
machinery.” Machinery is bad, both in love and educa- 
tion. 





WE find in the Sun these words: “If you will take a 
census of the teachers of the metropolis you will find 
that a startling proportion of them are maidens of ma- 
ture years. If you will look into the cause of this, you 
will find that the habit of the teachers, the ccnstant 
governing, and restraining, and instructing of somebody 
is not such as to help them to learn or develop the arts 
that please their male acquaintances. The teacher, poor 
soul, grows more austere, more overbearing, more fret- 
ful, more haggard every day.” 

Is this so? Is teaching a business that has this effect? 
Does real teaching make a woman overbearing, haggard, 
and fretful?. No, we say. Unnatural teaching does. 
And we say, further, that some of the most lovely 
and attractive women in the world are those teachers 
who teach naturally. They are ‘just too sweet for 
anything.” 


Mile. ANNA BENTZEN, sub-director of the College of 
Molde, in northern Norway, has been in St. Louis for the 
purpose of examining the American school system. The 
examination is made under authority from the Norwe- 
gian government, and a one-year’s leave of absence was 
granted her. 

She says the education in Norway consists principally 
of the three R’s—reading, 'riting, and ’rithmetic. History, 
principally as it refers to their own country, a pretty 
thorough course in geography and natural history, are 
included in this course, along with manual training. 
The Lutheran creed is taught in all theschools. Children 
who have finished in the lower class of schools may com- 
plete their training in the higher school by raying fees. 

Co-education of the sexes is a comparatively recent in- 
novation in Norwegian schools, and the people there are 
not at all pleased with the idea. It was adopted through 
an effort to reduce the expenses of the school system. 
There is a deep-seated prejudice against it. In the upper 
grade of schools the pupils are taught German, English, 
Latin, with French if they desire, and during the last 
two years of their school life Greek is taken up with 
Latin. 

In Norway the school buildings are all built witha 
special view to light and ventilation, and then, too, they 
are made bright, cheerful, and home-like. She said that 
they try to make their own school-rooms home-like, 
and dispel the idea that school is a form of punishment 
devised by the Inquisition, and that the school-rooms 
are only another name for juvenile prisons. The chil- 
dren are given a good physical training, not the ordinary 
calisthenics of the schools of this country, but a thorough 
gymnastic training, which teaches boys and girls alike to 
run and jump and climb, and in other ways develop 
physically as well as mentally. The schools are provided 
with big yards, with ample room for romping, and the 
children are kept in their seats only 50 minutes out of 
the hour, the other 10 minutes being given up to play 
and recreation, and all the children are taught to go 
out into the fresh air, no matter how cold it may be. 
The idea of keeping children at their desks for three 
hours with a single intermission of 15 minutes, she thinks 
a very injurious practice from both a physical and a men- 
tal point of view. In her opinion there is a decided 
lack of individuality among the teachers and too much 
of a disposition to force pupils into grooves and channels, 
teaching according to iron-clad rules. She thinks it 
not. improbable that to a given question all the pupils of @ 
certain room will answer in identically the same 
words. 

It was remarked of a blacksmith ina small village 
that the boys and girls liked to see him at work, and 
that they gathered around his anvil while he explained 
and exemplified the process of welding. The teacher of 
the school suddenly left, and the trustees called on the 
blacksmith, to his great surprise, and asked him to take 
the vacant place. He did so, and made a great success 
of it. He was then about thirty-five years of age, and 
had been to school but little, but he made so good a use 
of his time that many other places sought for his ser- 
vices, 





Now for the other side. In a small village there was 


education, created no interest, and when the district 
decided to hire another man, was quite put out and con- 
cluded there was ‘‘ no encouragement for a man to be a 


‘teacher.”” This man isa type of thousands, “‘ keeping 


school,” and doing that poorly. Then we have another 
class that want betier places, and yet do nothing to be- 
come worthy of them. They “‘ keep school” well enough 
where they are, but are doing nothing to prepare them- 
selves for a higher and more responsible place. They 
want the place all the same. 


09 0-e 


FOREIGN NOTES. 








Dr. von Gossler, the Prussian minister of education, has 
expressed his intention to designate certain gymnasiums 
(classical high schools) to serve as model schools for candi- 
dates. The plan is to connect with them a sort of normal 
schoo] for higher education. 





Rousseau’s “ Emile ” is being translated into the Croatic 
language, and the clergy of Agram, in Austria, begin to 
object to its publication, saying the book has been publicly 
burned in Geneva, and that the Pope has placed it on the 
list of prohibited books. As usual, this produced an effect 
directly contrary to that intended. 

In Bavaria, where service in the army for three years is 
compulsory upon nearly all classes, graduates of teachers’ 
seminaries have been granted the privilege of serving only 
one year. 

In the various universities and technical academies of 
Switzerland, the total attendance last term was 2,412, of 
whom 196 were women. The latter figure is a decrease as 
compared with the term before, when it was 250. The 
students were divided as follows: Bern, 589 (55 womer); 
Zurich, 567 (83 women); Geneva, 563 (55 women); Basel, 
407 ; Lausanne, 200 (6 women); Neuenbiurg, 107. The total 
foreign contingent was 630, Germany contributing 215, and 
Russia, 195. Of the 1,482 Swiss students, only 15 were 
women. According to faculties the distribution was this : 
medical, 912 (124 women); philosophical, 772 (69 women) ; 
law, 420 (3 women); theological, 308. 





In the educational department of the Paris exposition 
graphic presentations of the illiteracy in France show 
that in 1827 there was 58 per cent. of illiteracy; in 1831, 
48 per cent.; in 1848, 32 per cent.; in 1860, 30 per cent.: in 
1870, 19 1-2 per cent.; in 1880, 14 per cent.; in 1886, 11 per 
cent. Another chart showed that amongevery 100 couples 
who applied for a marriage license there were in 1854, 31 
men and 47 women who could neither read nor write, 
while in 1885 the average was only 13 men and 20 women. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue Presbyterian Union discussed “religion in the 
schools” at its last meeting in this city. 

Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong said : 

“The separation of church and state does not necessarily 
involve the disregard of religion. It can be no violation of any- 
body’s right when undenominational religion is taught—-the great 
fundamental doctrine common to all monotheistic religions ; 
that morality cannot be secured except by the sanction of religion ; 
tat the state has the right to take any one man's money to edu- 
cate the child of another only on the theory that the ignorant 
child is a danger to the state.” 

Rev. D. H. Greer insisted that religion cannot be 
introduced into the public school unless it is doctrinal 
in the sense of being definite and precise, and he would 
like to know what are the doctrines on which all the 
churches agree. 

He was not alarmed at the taik about godless schools. 
He could not see that it was any objection to a school of 
painting or book-keeping that it was godless. He urged 
that the church can do its work best without the state, 


church ; that no religious body must be permitted to 
encroach on the schools ; that the American doctrine of 
the separation of church and state must be carried out. 

Rev. David G. Wylie concluded that there should be 
in our schools moral instruction based on broad, toler- 
ant, generous, non-sectarian Christianity. He insisted 
that it is no mixture of church and state to recognize 
Christian morality in the schools. The church educates 
for the purpose of salvation of souls. The deee| No 


“ The state is doing work which it has no business to do. It has 
no right tu be teaching the higher education. We have no more 
right to instruct freely the children of all citizens in the higher 





a teacher who held a third-grade certificate, which was 
given by the county superintendent with but little exam-| 
ination, He taught there three years, took no educa 





a a ee ae ae oF 


mathematics and the calculus and philosophy than we would have 
to tax the people to give each child a thousand dollars to set him | 


up ia business, SECO CS CIEE, AAI YoNON 5 UY Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
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and that the state can do its work best without the] “3% 








tional paper, attended no institutes, owned no books on}! think that half of what is done in the public schools could be 


done away with. The only argument for schools established by 
the government at all is to make citizens able to understand what 
our government is. In other words, we should only teach child- 
ren in the public schools to read, to write, to cipher, to know what 
the American Constitution is. That should be the entire curricu- 
‘um in the public schools. Beyond that we have no right to go. 

“We should no more expect to teach religion in the public 
schools than to teach it in a mechanics’ institute for the learning of 
a technical trade. If we are to have religion taught by the state 
in this democratic country, we shall have it taught by the local 
government. What kind of a religion shall we get from the 
aldermen ? 

“It is not true that there is no difference between religion and 
morality. I say there is a practica) difference. [t is, for instance, 
a moral tesching to teach that there are three sins against man, 
namely, violence, falsehood, and uncleanliness. To teach child- 
ren that these are wrong will not offend any one. We cannot go 
further without teaching religion. But we can go that far with- 
out offending anybody in his religion.” ; 





THE New York Association of normal school gradu- 
ates will meet at No. 9 University place, Saturday, 
February 1, at2 p.m. Addresses will be delivered by 
Dr. Wm. J. Milne, of Albany, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and others. 





THE coming meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Association, February 18-20, in 
this city, promises to be of more than usual interest. 
State Supt. Draper, of this state, the president, has made 
unusual efforts to make this meeting a profitable one. 

THE regular quarterly meeting of the conference of 
educational workers was held last Saturday at the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers, No. 9 Univer- 
sity place, about 200 members from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City attending. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were approved, and then the subject of 
** The Effect of Recent Innovations upon the Course of 
Study” was presented by 8S. T. Dutton, superintendent 
of schools at New Haven, Conn., who read a paper. He 
was followed by Miss Juha Richman, principal of 
grammar school No. 77, this city ; Professor E. H. Cook, 
of Rutgers College; Miss E. L. Conant, and Professor 
Vernon L. Davey, of East Orange,who spoke on the same 
subject. Sup’t. Dutton, conceded that the movement for 
manual training and other school reforms began outside 
of the school-rooms of the country. He stated some of 
the changes necessary in the curriculum to make room 
for the new studies, and said that matters thereby, 
partially omitted, lost nothing by the omission. The 
three R’s, while receiving less of the child’s time, gained 
by his increased ability to understand them. Written 
arithmetic was superseded by number lessons that 
reached the child's brain rather than his slate. History 
was taught with no effort to exhaust the subject, lest the 
child be exhausted also. Nothing good can be done 
quickly ; easy come, easy go, was as true of anes 
as of money. 

Miss Julia Richman, from an experience as eo 
in a school of 3,300 children, noted some cases in which 
the new system had not come up to her expectations. 
She had been unable to discover that manual training 
increased her children’s ability for purely mental book- 
work. 

Prof. E. H. Cook, of Rutgers College grammar school, 
New Brunswick, N. J., said that the new education 
recognizes a factor that the old left quite out of the 
account—the child. Knowledge is power, said the old ; 
it is power when you can use it, says the new. Practical, 
useful knowledge must be laid upon the foundation of a 
thinking brain, a seeing eye, a working hand. Teach 
the children to observe and to think about what they 
observe—these are the things that teachers should strive - 
for without cessation. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


EXERCISES IN WooD-WoRKING. By Ivin Sickels, M. 8. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1 8vo. 158 pp. $1.00. 


Here is a capital work. Every teacher of wood-work 
should see its thorough and painstaking essay upon wood 
itself. In fifty pages, here, one can find out all the things 
that one ought now about the nature of wood before 
attempting work uponit. ‘There are paragraphs upon the 
structure, the kinds, the properties, of wood; upon its 
measure and value; upon cutting, milling, warping, age, 
decay, and preservation; and upon trees, their enemies 
and friends, their growth and branches, and so forth, 
That is a good beginning, and the practical part of the 
work seems oquaky Especially to be commended 
are the plates, which give remarkably clear representa- 
tions of nearly all the tools, positions, processes, and 
methods spoken of in the text. 


SECOND READING-Book. By Eben H. Davis. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 12 mo. 208pp. 40 cents. 


This, while resembling other books of its class, seems to 
be well-graded and well-made. Some of the little illustra- 
tions are exquisite, and all are appropriate, while the 
typography is clear and good. Some of the stories are by 
well-known authors, whose names should have been in the 
body of the work, instead of buried in the table of con- 
tents. Interest the children in authors. 





ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Virginia 
Waddy, Teacher ef Rhetoric in the Richmond High 
School. Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 12mo. 416 pp. 


This is decidedly one of the best works of the kind 
that we have examined. The necessary rules and defini- 
tions are given clearly and concisely ; the quotations from 
good authors are remarkably well-selected ; and in other 
features the book maintains a high standard of excellence. 
Noteworthy and valuable are the 57 examples given of 
words commonly misused, the table of prepositions. aud 
that of synonyms. In many other ways the work is 
superior to the average “ rhetoric.” 


THE PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By Charles 
F. King. Vol. I.. “At Home and at School.” Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 1890. 12m9. 226 pp. 60 cents. 

Nothing is more difficult than to make children under- 
stand the nature, the meaning, of a map: and we note 


that the chapters in this reader (XI. and XITI.) that bear | be 


upon map-making are so clear and homely that they must 
make it easy for a child to seize the ideas meant to be con 

veyed by charts. Why did Mr. King mar this good piece 
of work by such definitions as these? ‘A city is a great 
many houses built near together;” and ‘a village isa 
few houses built near together.’”’ Would he thus describe 
“city”? or “village,” to an adult foreigner? Never tell 
children what is incorrect, even for the sake of simplicity. 
It is not fair to them—it is not good teaching. 


RIDIMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS AND C >LLEGES. 
By G. M. Steele, LL.D. Boston and New York: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 12mo. 264 pp. $1.00. 

This work, while designed as a text-book primarily, 
will be found readable as a study of the subject. Not pro- 
fessing to deep or original discussion, it gives the elements 
of psychology in clear and direct form, and in well chosen 
and simple language. The word “soul” is used by Dr. 
ae with more freedom than is customary with psychol- 
ogists. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND How TO UsE THEM. Teach- 
— Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. pp. 17 
cents. 

This little handbook will give a teacher almost all the 
help be uires for making elementary grammar under- 
stood by his pupils. We should think it useful even for 
those that have not the text-book that it is intended to 
accompany. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By F. M. Warren, 
Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 12mo. 234 pp. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1889. 

We should say that this work is written strictly for 
teachers ; for its pages, teeming as they are with names, 
dates, and facts, would robably frighten off any one ap- 

roaching itas astudent. As a book of reference, there- 

o'e, and as an outline for courses of lessons or lectures, 

this “ primer”? must be regarded; and as such a cursory 

examination leads us to believe it remarkably accurate 
and full. Its plan is to give a brief synopsis of each period 
of the literary history of France, naming the leading au- 
thors in each branch of writing—history, philosophy, fic- 
tion, drama, poetry, linguistics, journalism, and so forth. 

Sermons and even funeral orations are noted, dictionaries 

and encyclopedias mentioned ; but we fiud nothing about 

books for teachers or books for schools. Are these not 
part of the literature of a country ? 


TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION, AND SUCCESS IN TEACH™ 


ING. By Jerome Allen, Ph’D. New York: KE. L. Kel-| EX 


logg & Co., 1890. 50 cents. 


The material in this volume has appeared in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, so that most of our readers are familiar with it. 
The author states that he does not claim to be the origina- 
tor of the facts he mentions, but the compiler, elaborator, 
aud applier of what for many years has been known... The 
work is upon the accepted principle that we cannot 
understand in others what we do not experience first in 
ourselves." To give students a knowledge of themselves 1s 
the object of the book. This is done, first, by leading them 
to study themselves, especially their temperaments. Two 
things must be known to the successful her—himself, 
the child. To know ourselves we mast. know our person- 
alities, and this means temperament. To know the same 
in our pupils, completes the sum of knowl 


edge necessary 
toa teacher in this direction. Not all bodily characteris- ; 


tics indicate direct mind action. They sometimes indicate 
nothing but disease, or at least physical disturbance. The 


early manifestation of temperament in children indicates ' 


what course of training is best for them. Not all children 
should be treated alike. 

This book will be very useful (shall we not sax essential?) 
to those teachers who wish to know themselves. We haz- 
ard nothing in saying that if any oné earnestly desirous of 
improving, should study this book, and faithfully apply 





the direétions it contains he would incrense his capacity 
for knowledge, his power for usefulness, and his success 
a 0 teases, fitty percent. This would bea great gain, 
ce nly. 


THE Story oF Tonty. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1890. 16mo. 
228 pp. $1.25. 

Nothing is more serviceable to the teaching of history 
than a good historical novel; and here is one that we can 
recommend, noi only for its truth to fact and nature, but 
also for its style and interest. Le Chevalier Henri de 
Tonti (we prefer this spelling, which is found in the old 
manuscripts) was one of the pioneers that hel make 
La Salle famous and the Mississippi French ; it is one of 
the satires of history that his name has been forgotten, 
while that of Hennepin, another adjutant of La Salle, 
remains in the minds of most Americans, Hennepin was 
crafty, dishonest, untruthful; a traitor to his country, a 
secret detractor of bis chief. On the other hand, there is 
every reason to suppose that Tonti was the opposite of all 
this, and the author of this story deserves praise for her 
effort to rescue the nobler character from oblivion. There 
isa great field forthe novel writer in the adventures of 
the French and Canadians, of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, that fought their way from the lakes to 
the Gulf, and gave to France a complete girdle with 
which to hem in the British Atlantic colonies; and we 
trust the ‘‘ Story of Tonti’’ will have many followers. 


Srx To ONE. By Edward Bellamy. New York: G. P. Put" 
nam’s Sons. 169 pp. Paper, 35 cents. 


This is the story of an over-worked New York editor. 
whose physician orders him to Nantucket for rest. 
“ What!” he exclaims, “ that ridiculous little dead-alive, 
down-east sand-bank, where there are six women to one 
man!” He goes, however, and meets the inevitable six, 
who, with himself, form a club called the “ Prism,” each 
member choosing one of the primary colors as an insignia. 
At first he is equally charmed with each one of the six, but 
his interest soon centers in one, though the reader is not 
certain whether Green or Yellow has the ' reference. The 
time-honored episode of a rescue from drowning occurs, 
and the story ends satisfactorily. The conversation is 
lively, and the story is very well told. 


GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Edited by Emma 8S. 
Bucheim. New York: Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 


This little volume of one hundred and pan @ is 
divided into four parts. The first three con well- 
selected ms, many of which are not usually found in 
books of this class. Part four is devoted to Tieck’s 
attractive play of Rotkappchen. The book is adapted to 
nners, as most of the poems are easy. The type is clear 
an good. and the modern orthography has been ured. 
vocabulary and notes are added. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. iy Ouseiine H. Geenler. Chicago : 
S.R. Winchell & Co. 12mo. 112pp. 25 cents. 


This is a series of exercises for school celebrations of the 
-birthdays of ten leading American authors. 


THE VoIcE: How To TRAIN IT, How TO CARE FOR IT. 
By E. B. Warman, A. M. With Tllustrations, by M. M. 
— Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1890. 8vo. 168 pp. 


“A teacher’s voice is liable to become monotonous, 
owing to the nature of her work.” (Why her?) “A 
teacher who lives upon a mental plane exclusively, will 
possess a quality of voice not the most desirable,—a cold or 
mental quality. Such a one should cultivate the moral 
quality of the voice; that is, the heart or emotional element, 
—a tone too often foreign to the school-room. In avoiding 
the mental tone, care should be taken to prevent the other 
extreme—that is, the vital tone—as it the antag- 
—e element. Seek, therefore, that happy medium 
whereby pupils are persuaded, though they scarce. y know 
how or why, being unable to solve the mysteries of the 


em.”’ {n these words, trom Prof. Warman’s a 
chapter, lies tne explanation of the usefulness of his beo 
to teachers. In its pages the art of enunciation, if we may 
so call it, is develo in most attractive form, and wit 
every evidence of horoughness. The book itself is an ex- 
ample of the best class of work. We do not remember 
ever to have seen more beautiful pages than these. 


REPORTS. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF TowA. Hon. Henry 
Sabin, Superintendent. Des Moines: G. H. Ragsdale, 
State Printer, 1889. 8vo. 330 pp. 


Many years ago, in old Amherst, Supt. Sabin and the 


fun had its day, life work took its place. The grave and 
efficient state superintendent came from the “ right good 
fellow ”’ in the society, the cla@ss-room, and the campus. We 
have before us one of the fruits of his mature work. This 
volume contains, in addition to — = Sabin’s report, a 
number of papers by various educators upon topics con- 
nected with schools. Among these are, ‘“‘ The City School- 
house,” “* The Country School-house,” ‘* What the Public 
ts from Schools,” “The Supply of Teachers in 
Cities,’ and an account of “ Manual Training in the 
Davenport Schools,” devoted mainly to the teaching of 
cooking to the girls in the high schools. The statistics of 
the Iowa schools are given in full, also the reports of the 
State University and the State Normal School. J. 8. 
Shoup, of Sioux City, finds evidence of improvement in 
the school-houses of Iowa, but looks for further advance. 
The builder should first seek durability ; secondly, ample 
room for all Pupils; thirdly, ample height of ce v- 
ing light an r. Seating arrangements are important ; 
much blackboard surface is needed ; the out-houses should 
have special attention; and finally, the surrounding 
unds should not be neglected. rs. Dallas adds to 
ese desiderata a demand for cleanliness, particularly of 
, the walls: ‘‘ Don’t you recognize those old paper wads as 
some that you yourself fired at the ceiling years ago ?”’ 


' First ANNUAL REPORT, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Tacoma, Washington, 
i 1889-90. 72 pp. Hon. F. B. Gault, superimtendent. 

The author of this repent is an old Towa friend of one of the 
editors of this paper. e has track of his work and 
from the Hawkeye state to Col 


On this account report is o 
est. [t is evident that destined to take its place, not 
centers on the Pacific coast, 


only as one of the 
but ona of the Sehnences efpcetions) <ities the western 
i a brief state the growing population and need of 





A | Arrochar, a novel, by Amanda 


eg i influence that surrounds and _ possesres|E. J 


writer were boys together. ‘hat -vas years ago. College | of 


more funds, this rt directly to the sub of manual 
training. The board, having received @ gift of $10,000 from Mr. 
Walter J. Thompson, will purchase the materials for ments 
of manual training, while a further donation, in trust, of $1 
guarantees their support, to be o in the present year. 
report upon drawing lays out outlines of practi 
m and familiar objects to be found in the class-room. 

In reading, the “synthetic sound” system bas been used with 
success, The manual of instruction is given in full in this volume, 
and some well drafted rules for the government of teachers and 

upils. Supt. Gault particularly desires to reduce the average of 

ardiness, now 1.9 per pupil, nst 0.08 in Nashville, and 0.02 in 
Portland, Ore. These are remarkable records, which every school 
should strive to approach. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A. ©. McCuura & Co. have issued “An Iceland Fisherman,” 
translated from the French by Anna Farwell de Koven. a won- 
derful and beautifal piece of fiction. Its author is a younger 
Alfred de Musset, whom he resembles in richness of imagination, 
intensity of feeling, and warmth and color of style. 


The SCRIBNERS are pleased to announce that Mrs. Burnett's 
two juvenile books, “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” and “ Sara Crewe,” 
are a 1 ee The sales in 1889 exceeded each month 
the record for , 


VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co.’s “ Eclectic Educational Series” 
has become very a Teachers should send to them for the 
descriptive price . 


Grn & Co. have published recently “ Enunciation and Articu- 
lation,” by Ella M. Boyce ; ** Pract Latin Com ition,” b 
William C. Collar ; ‘* The Method of Least Squares,” by George C. 
Comstock ; “ The Beginners’ Book in German,” by Sophie Doriot ; 
and * Elene and Other Anglo Saxon Poems,” translated by James 
M. Garnett. 


HovuGuton, MriFrtin & Co.’s December number of the River- 
side Literature Series contains “ Waste Not, Want Not,” and 
“The Barring Out,” from Maria Edgeworth’s “ Parent’s Assist- 
ant.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY announce that they have secured the pub- 
lication ot the memorial volume to the late ieney W. Grady, 
whose untimely death is mourned alike in the South and at the 
North. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have nearly ready for issue a new book by 
the author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” entitled, “Sylvie and 
Bruno.” It is illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


HARPER & BROS. announce a new cdition of the “ Iustrated 
History of Ancient Literature, Oriental Classical,”” by Dr. 
J ohn D. Quackenbos. 


RoBERTS BROTHERS present “ The New P: in a new dress, 
This edition of an excellent story by Robert Lowell will meet 
with prompt favor. It is a religious novel something after the 
style of * Robert Elsmere” and “ John Ward.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. offer “ The Story of Music,” by W. J. 
Henderson, a book that all musicians will appreciate. 


Ler & SHEPARD number omens | eo ar books * Osborne of 


D. APPLETON & Co. publish “ Passion’s Slave,” by Richard Ashe 
King. It contains some fine character drawing, 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Modern Science Essayist: “The Moral and Religious 
Aspects of Herbert Spencer's Philosovhy,” by Sylvan Drey. 
These popular evolution essays anc lectures are published fort- 
nightly by James H. West, 196 Summer street, Boston. 


Suggestions for Revision of the Confession of Faith by Combin- 
mg and Abridging the Confession and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. Prepared by Ransom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., and 
in P. Sprague, D.D., Ph.D.,and approved by the Presbytery 
o yuga. 


Woman’s Work in the Modern Church, by Jane_M. Bancroft, 
Ph.D. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, 13 Cooper Union. 


College for the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, N. Y. 
Educational Leaflet No. 41: ‘‘The Kindergarten and the Public 
School.” No. 48: ‘* The Technical Instruction Act, 1889.” 


MAGAZINES. 


Lovers of art will be charmed with the frontispiece in the Feb- 
ruary Magazine of Art. The subject is*‘A Roman: Boat Race,” 
and it is an etching by James Dobie, from the famous painting by 

. Poynter, R. A, The yy attraction of the number 
from a literary point of view is Mr. Sy inburne’s poem, “ Loch 
Torridon,” which is finely illustrated. “The Art of Dry Point” 
is a technical article which will doubtless interest many who are 
not artists. * Old Blue-and-White Nankeen China,” with its many 
beautiful illustrations, wiil be read by lovers of ce: amics. 

The Popular Scicnce Monthly for February opens with a some- 
what extended “ chapter upon the warfare of science,” by Andrew 
D. White, his subject this month pene, “Compurative Mythol- 

.” J.J. Menzies treats of the “ ization of Ind , & 
subject thut is at the root of the question of freer trade, and is 
followed by Prof. Jameson in a valuable account of the Lape a 
ment of the modern railway bridge, Horace White, editor of 
New York Evening Post, p apenke upon the single tax as it affects 
agricultural interests, and the land question is further discussed 
in letters taken from the London Times, and written by Huxley, 
Spencer, and others. More popular in scope are a upon 
“Chrysanthemums,” on “ Asbestos,” on “ Exercise,” and on 
“ Rainfall in the West,” while the various departments are as full 

of Hi "1 ee February will be struck b; harmi| 

larper’s tor ck byac og 
poem, ** Anticlimax,” by Richard E. Burton. Itisa ure Of a 
street scene, drawn with a -— | and unerring hand. It will find 
many admirers. “Talks with Edison,” by George Parsons 
Lathrop. is a faithful am of a great master in science by a 
maste A in literature. Everybody wants to hear of Edison and his 
inventions. 

Under the title of “ Civic Cleanliness,” J. S. Coleman, in the 
January caer, sae of the means used to prevent the 
accumulation of filth in cities, towns, and villages. This is a sub- 
ject of paramount importance where people are obli to hve in 
crowded communities. The article on the d of 
and refuse, by Dr. S. S. Kilvington, of Min is another in 
the same line. “The near Future of Electricity,” by George Cut- 
ier "the Chauwianquan quan for Feb Richard T. Ely, Ph.D 

n ‘or ruary, LJ .D., Says : 
“The latest development of socialism 1s an ‘American roduct, 
and is called nationalism. Edward -Tooking 


ca. . Bellamy’s book, 
Backward,’ gave the impulse which led to the formation of the 
first Na Club, in Boston, in December, 1888. No socialism 

pported by better men, than nativnal- 


iam has ever appeared.” 
In incott’s tor February A. E. Watrous, ci 


I Aovs ty editor of the 
Phil phia Press, advocates serious c in the law of libel as 
newspa in this number John Habberton holds, in 


husbands. 
LC we & ~~ Soa Spee thy pny et oe: 
Ericsson, which ust seqenetion 0 o 
the great inventor. The first of Col. urch’s ph 
‘s. G. Frederick Wright tells of 


a in the February Sernbner 
Ice Age in North America,” and William Henry Bishop 
writes of “ Pepita Ximeves.” Herbert Ward's * Life Among the 
vases,” has many str illustrations. 
In the February oseph Jefferson gives his 
of Ed Forrest—inel portraits and interest- 
ing anecdotes of that t actor. “The of ” is 
‘ems are contributed by da 
Henry ames Whitcomb Riles, the Canacian poet 
Roberts, Edith M. Thomas, and Walt Whitman. : ‘ 
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S it worth while to leave property 
behind? 

Does any one consider the money he 
leaves, or the house he lives in, or its 
contents, or his farm, or his manufac- 
tory, or his yacht, wasted? 

Does he consider them worthless, and 
their cost so much robbed from the 
enjoyment he might have had, because 
he can’t take them with him? 

Does he mean to spend every cent 
he earns, to eat and drink it up or 
consume it in some way, to live so 
close that there will be just enough left 
to bury him with? 

Nobody would waste breath arguing 
such questions. Men love money and 
the things money will buy, not only to 
use and enjoy but to leave behind, 
whether they leave anybody to need it 
or not. 

They not only want to live rich, but 
to die rich; and they will worry and 
scrimp, and toil, and intrigue, and wear 
out their bodies and imperil their souls, 
to do it. It is a great satisfaction not 
to be empty-handed when the grave 
closes over one. This desire is what 
has made civilization. 

Then what difference does it make 
how one accomplishes it? It is the end 
that is important, not the means. 

How can a man say that it is a good 
thing to leave $5,000 in money or other 
property, and in the same breath say 
that a regular life policy is of no value 
to him because he can never handle a 
dollar of it himself? 

He can’t of his other property either. 
He can’t gloat over his house or fur- 
niture or pictures any more, or drive 
his fast horses, or sail his yacht, or 
enjoy his dividends, or push his busi- 
ness; they will be no more to him than 
the proceeds of a life policy, after he is 
dead. If one sort is worth leaving, 
why not the other? 

Is not money paid by an insurance 
company as valuable as money paid by 
an auctioneer? 

How can one consider the money 
invested in a piece of property worth 
thousands of dollars as soon as he is 
gone, ‘‘wasted’’? 

And is it not better to have the cer- 


tainty of property whether one lives or 
not, than the mere chance of having 
it if one has the luck to live long 
enough to amass it, and has nerve 
enough to scrimp himself all his life? 
What nonsense it is to admit that it 
is a good thing to leave property, and 
yet say it is a waste of money to do 
it in the easiest possible way, and the 


- only way most people can do it at all! 


And yet many a man will think himself 
able and fortunate if by sharp pinching 
all his life, and going without half the 
things that make it worth living, he can 
die with $5,000 in money or a house for 
some one else to enjoy, and consider 
that it pays for all his privatioris ; and the 
same man will look you in the eye and 
say that the premiums on a life policy 
are thrown away, because he will never 
get any of the money himself! 

It is the more curious because he 
could save just as much without pinching 
himself at all to speak of. Suppose a 
man of thirty wishes to leave $5,000: a 
life policy in THE TRAVELERS will cost 
just $87.75 a year,—less than $1.70 a 
week. A mechanic earning $15 per week 
could spare it with very little strain, 
while to feel at all sure of saving so 
much by putting money in the bank he 
would need to forego almost every luxury 
of life,—for of course he doesn’t know 
how long he will live to put it there. 

We have purposely avoided saying 
anything about men’s duty to their fami- 
lies; or of the endowment plans, by 
which the money is meant to come back 
in one’s lifetime. We have been showing 
only that if it never does come back till 
a man is dead, it nevertheless does for 
him just what most men are working 
hard all their lives to do and never suc- 
ceed in doing; does it surely, while. all 
other means are very far from sure, and 
in faét usually fail; and does it without 
hard scrimping, while most other means 
involve sharp deprivation. 

Moral: Insure in THE TRAVELERS, of 
Hartrord, Conn., which issues all best 
forms of Life and Endowment Policies. 
No others as liberal cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as much for the 
money. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 18 

Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ M 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 


AL80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 
















m..t-, 4-9 fo Primary ‘co 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets 
the -} for accuracy and 4 and are 
fureished at the lowest They have 
been by the cities of the country, and 
are absofutely ind to octane | 
of Form and wing in every stage, and especiall: 
at the outset. 
Vor catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com. 
bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 





Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blavks. 
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INUIAN MELIUS, FUSDILS, : 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough under ablest Masters in 
ah py FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, 1.ANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
pete nnd , a pa gem Tuition to 

room including Steam 
4h, 2B. wy $3 to $7.00 week, 
= ‘ilustrated Cx ving full informat‘on. 


E. ago Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


Industrial Training, a complete system for 


_SCHOOL SEWING, 


= yin is > — in the School 
sheet of Practice 
Cloths with _ ey by 7 for for 2 cents. Cir- 
ne oe Address 
MISS KIREKWOOD, 
WILSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
125 St. (Marke Piace,) New York. 


Brockway’s Teachers Agency 


Supplies _ teachers for schools, 
ole and families. 
L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 


28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 











All the facilities of reaching 
and offcers are at the 

of those who register us. Send 

stamp for new and circulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 
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TOTTR NAT_ 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. | 


‘There schools are for remdents for remdents of of the State who | 
"EW Diplomas of {hee schools are licenses for | 





Midwinter 
(February) 


CENTURY 


= Dr pieces of these schools are licenses for 
a VE LT A Schools of the State. 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep-| i 
x A number of unusual interest, 
APPOINT A person to enter ini ‘ 
one of these schools should apply to bis School containing 160 pages of enter 
Commuasioner or City Superiutendent who will taining reading and nearly 50 


be eens te illustrations, 


tendent, 
the school to which the appointment 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 


The contents include papers on 
African Exploration, Civil Service 
Reform, The Pursuit and Capture of 


metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be com ted in a ter. of 20 week also Jefferson Davis, a ag of 
in {Geoaraphy. ing, Writing and Spelling, win Forrest in Joseph Je erson’s 
Autobiography, the end of the Lin- 
rr DIPLOMA from a College, High School, coln History, “ Emerson’ s Talks with 
Acade' Academic department of a cee | a College Boy,” ‘A Corner of Old 


my, 
—— a State Certificate, or a Ist or 
ner’s ere obtained in the — 
accepted in lieu of 


Paris,” serials, short stories, poems, 
etc. 





Co 
form examination, —— 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES—There a are Do expenses for tuition | 
or the use of text books, aud fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spencing an entire term 


“Letters from Japan,” 
written and illustrated 











of 20 weeks 
For particulars concerning the severa! schools by John La Farge, the 
- for wn oe noted American artist, 
a ciiaiaan M ILN . : : 
Brockpust...... .. .. Cuas. D. McLean. LL.B begins in this number. 
EE nécccesccecsess James M. Cassety, Pu.D 
Coptiana ......0..c006 James H. Hooss, Pa.D. 
sgneses<ae0e B. PaLmer, Pa. 6 Sold everywhere, price 35 cents. 
Genepe .... -- --.- gue Mae, AN Lens Sar oe 
Oneonta. ... . .JAMEs M. MILNE, Px. D HS: Pit Baty 5s ae 
Os E. A. SHKLDON THE CENTURY CO. N. Y. 
PE Ristateses nous Tuo. B. STOWELL, Pu.D 
Plattsburg ..... ....Fox Ho.tpen, A.M. 








fp =4pens will confer a favor by men-| 
tioning THe JOURNAL when com- 
nunicating with advertisers. 


The New England Bureau of Education 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now Is THE TIME TO Reorsrer for accidental 
vacancies and for repeated openings of the new 
school year. Not a week, and hardly a day passes, 
when we do not have calls for teachers, and they 
come from every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 





3 Scmerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies 
in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to 
the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Streer, Boston. 
Dr. Orcutt :—Our committee were a unit on the first ballot for Mr. Spaulding whom you sent 
to us as a candidate for the principalship of our high school. Twelve candidates applied in person, 
most of them good men and well backed, but he alone met the approval of all the committee. We 
are delighted with our choice, and we are as usual, indebted to you for our teacher. 
Methuen, Mass., Jan. 4, 1889. Wa. M. Rogers, Chairman School Beard. 
Dear Dr. Oncuttr:—We have elected Mr. Craig C. Choate who applied in person, by your advice 
as assistant in our academy. Am very much pleased with him, so far. 
Shelburne Falis, Maas., Jan. 8, 1890. F. A. Tuprer, Principal Arms Academy. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SON No. (G) 110% Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


Qerleamed other tary and dey Raped ed miserable Latin 
ee Susven a, duiguily Homer's Tlad. Gospel of St. John, and 

ne : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Spcakers, Frost's american Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord's School 


Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
G37" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of al] our publications. 


EXERCISES 


WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


Including “THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP, = Price, Paper, 25 Cents. 


GTON'S = Bmsenay p. J ws the dogtc o of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
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Dey in most of the schools o ithout doubt you will observe the day by some appro 
priate exercise. Here's a book that will furnish ou with just such an exercise as you want. 
In addition to 2 choice pom it contains “THe CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,” and 
exercises which i in the Journai of about three years ago, and for which there 
been a constan 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
Catalogue for 1880-00 <sstccu ei wwe onc 


catalégue of our books free to any address. 
E. L. KELLOGG 4& CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 





Is now ready. 128 page classified 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


The advertisement of Porter & Coates 
on our first page is worth a careful reading. 
The books they publish are in successful 
use in a large number of schools; and 
teachers, who are expecting to change 
text-books, would do well to write them 
for descriptive circulars, catalogues, and 
sample copies so that they can judge, by 
actual examination, for themselves. 





Is it worth while to leave property 
behind? Does any one consider the money 
he leaves, or the house he lives in, or its 
contents, or his farm, or his manufactory, 
or his yacht, wasted? Does he consider 
them worthless, and their cost so much 
robbed frdm the enjoyment he might have 
had, because he can’t take them with him? 
Nobody would waste breath arguing such 
questions, and how can a man say that it 
is a good thing to leave $5,000 in money 
or other property, and in the same breath 
say that a regular life policy is of no value 
to him because he can never handle a 


dollar of it himself? Moral: Insure in 
The Travelers, of Hartford, Conn. 


Lovers of good English—in school or 
out—will take genuine delight in The 
Ruskin Library, published by Messrs. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, con- 
sisting of some of this author’s most 
popular works and selections. Sesame 
and Lilies—Ethics of the Dust—True 
and Beautiful, etc. Put up in neat cases, 
containing 3 or 4 vols. each. Sold in sets 





and separately. 
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Few school text-hooks have now such 


Wood's New Botanist and Florist, ne Wood, 
so W 


life. 
organs are used, the 


The more the brain and_bodily 
the demand 


and| for hosphites. A tired-out brain, a 


ai p” body can be restored by a a 
sufficiency of phosphites The 


A.M., — F for a and academies, that recuperate are those which _ 
revised and edited by Oliver R. Willis, | passed through animal and v le life, 
A.M., Ph.D.; pu by Messrs. A. 8.|/such as the Vitalized » which 


Barnes & Co., 111 William street, N. Y. 
The latter book contains the introductory 
portions of Dr. Wood’s famous ‘ Botanist 


and amg revised and in part entirely | have 


re-written by Dr. Willis, and issued in a 
very attractive form. The original edition 
was published over twenty years ago. 


If you are in need of kindergarten and 
school eupetes, < do not fail to make a call 
on Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., of 
8 East 14 street, New York, who make a 
specialty of material of this kind of the 
best quality at low prices. 


Teachers and school officers wishing the 
most useful books in their school-rooms, 
will be interested in the Eclectic Series. 
Announcement of books ready January 
20. These eee | the New Eclectic His- 
tory, a revised, en] , and improved 
edition of the Eclectic History of the 
United States, by M. E. Thalhelmer, au- 
thor of Thalheimer’s histories, re-written 
and much simplified to better adapt it to] Dra 
school use; Waddy’s Composition and 
Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both 
criticism and construction, by Virginia 
Waddy, teacher of rhetoric in the Rich- 
—_- Va., Sac i s Complete 
Alge ra, a complete algebra to accompan: 
Ray’s Mathematical Series, by Geo Ww. 
Smith, of Woodward high school, Cincin- 
nati. “Published by Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Without Phosphites there is neither 





brain, or nerves ; 1t is necessary to human 


for over twenty years have been extracted 
from the brain of the ox, and from the 
embryo of the wheat andoat. Physicians 
the fact that this brain 


pétndighs the true restorer of human 
power. Crosby’s Vitalized ee 
the restores lost 


functions, builds up worn out nerves, pro- 
motes ion, and cures weaknesses 
and nervousness. It aids in. the bodily, 
and wonderfully in the mental growth of 
children. It has helped thousands of the 
world’s best brain workers and thinkers. 


Teachers are taking a lively interest in 
five valuable new om Sh to be published in 
July, by Messrs. A. Lovell & ., 8 E. 14th 
street, New York. These books are Hobbs’ 
Academic and High School Arithmetic, 
containing more than a thousand questions 
recently used in the examinations for 
admission into the 1 coll of the 
country ; Common Sense Arithmetic, Part 
II, od grades; The Graphic 
, Nos. 5and6; and Greene's 
aoe Half "Biank, No. 2. 


If you are in need of any sort of ee 
furniture remember that everything for 
the school-room in the way of furniture, 
diplomas, bigcuhoer®, 98 maps, is kept 
Z Arthur Cooper, 292 "Radway, New 

ork. Estimates for school supplies of 
— description will be furnished by 


BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the ge of good positions now coming in for the Fall term. 1. We have placed nearly 2,000 


(two thousand) teachers since we be 


that our claims are as we represent them. 


the year 1890, and many from teachers of your personal acquaintance. 


than all other agencies together. 


work, 2. On application we send you a list of a part 


of these, and sufficient to prove 


8. We also send hundreds of ie to our work, which have been written in 


4, We place more teachers in states west of New York, 
There is no other agency that has ever made the claim that it has placed one teacher to our 


fifty, in states west of New York, and we by actual giving of the places filled, prove our claim. 
Some of the HUNDREDS OF LETTERS recently received. 


P, Cushing, Vice-Prin., Holyoke Be School, Holyoke 


J. 
“Your Agency has opened for me a road to 


gave me more satisfaction in a month, than Ot er Agencies offered in fortunate ie in pate ee 


From F. A. Ca 
lodern " Marion Co., : “As enatell, Prod k personally of one fs iavantawes 
and shall fainly apply to it for any teac tonckers , our own Co! 


From_ Dice Motaten, M.S., Pini 


seven years.” 
Edw. P. 


(Jan. 7, '90.) 


Andersen, a 
ultural C 


to worthy men. Retiring scholars, busy wit 
country, to find the places best 


the limited field of observation, that cun be 1 
selves, and their busy friends. ‘The work’. is. all 


choose.’ I can speak from experience, and am glad, gratefully 


than before.” 


ledge that 1 have been directed to more suitable piaces, that m 
been more rapidly inoreased, since my con ba wit h the on bay ws Tk rience I 


(Dec. 25, °89 


D. Dennis, Prin. Park Academy, Park City. * paged e 


your influence I secured my present ition, w 
and —— one. Many of mn rel 
your 
praise. " ‘an. 3, 

A. H, Keyes, rim. 
the Teachers 


Schapls, Sto 
tive Associatio; 
Pi and activity, that secure a@ 
array the power of any agency.” (Jan. 8, °90.) 

S. Cornwell, 
=F the Teachers’ 
Bureau in the count 

registered with two o 


About the time 
pro 


L. B. Wilson, Teacher Math., _- 


School, St. Paul, 
“The Teachers’ Co-operative Associatio on has no nonsense about it. | 


ing LAterature and Mi 
*I believe LF the Teachers’ 


h their "books, or er 

cuoclaition have neither time nor money to spend in travelling about Hi 
suited to them. This Association - hn 
at their services, eyes and ears, that are —— omni —— 


my friends have secured et 
, and iney, one and al, speak of you in terms of the 


Conn.: 
of Chicago, very active in 
work of helping teachers to better posi a It has the western 

ush, position for a teacher, if it 


School, Parkersburg. 
Uo-operative Aasoctatio on as second to no Teachers’ 
ne 5: 


minent Bureaus. I had been elected to 
through the Association, before getting even a notice of a vacancy from 
rtwo.” (Jan. 11, '90.) 


> Bn. =e’ *“T am inde 


it, instead of 


laces by them- ewer. I Pos Ts 
before © them, w re to 
erie 


vacancies.” (Jan. 6, °90.) 


a very 
tions 





year aad 
result of its untiring 


“TI have found 
= 


eT eckeauel <7. 


» W. Va.: “1 


ae = 
ye 
pepo 


LH J 


Minn. : 














From S&S, 4: Llewelien. Principal o Schools of Wa' 
Teachers’ 


sons oo titeh Be ag I was elected teac 
through the , a — and 
his services 


From E. E. Blanchard 


from ey ye 


From F, S. b. Moseoter. Fad Rn. | Shee, 


nt ore 


Cmiclent. I know of none better. 
From M. Adelaide Jfolton, 
Mi t gives me 


Wash. : 


toasban eh ve = oS for most 


Professor 
le a 
of 


of Natura 
duate student a 
ology, | in the India- 


=— to 0 


College : “ 


to any t hear of 


City Schools, 


can of the retiapil spromptincs 





perative m. 
from that source is good Mod with us.” (Jan. ‘n0) 
Prom A. H. Knapp, Prin. Ph Asoo 
1 registered 


Flonda, N.Y.: 
Teachers’ Co-o ve Asseciatio’ in, and , & a 
and ~——— vetorts, I was elected to 


position which I now count. ” (Jan. 6, °90. 
From D, saercher, 7) ges, Milton  2nee, Se 
more, Mi.: Mes emonts oF doves. ~~~ 


. also, i. tae replies 
the Association even more 


P Hiawatha, Kanees. : 
Co-operative 

oto yr ® =~ my membership. have al 
bg bom wide awake, relia 


ne pleasure 0 stale my a, ats 





Honest purpose, resight, usiness arac knowledge of the "Brewer Agent . I joined this 
all ite dealings oP hon a ee ht, 6. °90.) and b push, Rave chasasts my line of of work, and and sen dag copies =F return a 
From Fandira Crocker, Teacher of English. Winona High — nore bool vacancies T new Fok ag 
Sehool, Winona, Minn. relations with Association have been consider it a advantage to any good teacher to be a 
the pleasantest ible, and through rts means I have obtained an excel- ber of this Agen: (Jan. 3, °90.) 
lent and agreea a To s (Jan. 11, °90.) ae a onde oy “ 
From n Mary M. Rose, College of Teachers, 9 Uniwersity Place, N. From Geo, S. loher, Su Gehocts, Leagocod. pe: for the 
Y. ¥. om, = *My own experience as a member of rome —— last , tay. ‘a member of Teachers’ pera’ 5 tion, 
oa he's ploabure’ or me to recommend you to others. 11, 90.) | under the manag it of Mr. Orville Brewer, 
aa Pa." * wy" prose Kings! ey, Preeapivess ~ ge none Seheol, Ii, I do not hesitate to say that a Brewer's A. mey has rendered me 
F poattion as secured through the } greater serv’ which . Mr wer 
Teac’ * Co-ope e Association, "he teacher need hesitate to avail | renders the teac aan aay eg ot anal eaieienee Fer Wate on salary 
himself of its mw wolf (Jan. 10, °90.) is inadequate renumeration. (Jan. 90.) 


Now is the time to register, while we have only a few members, and have plenty or time to become acquainted with your 


work. A 


tion now is worth three times one in July. 


Send for our circulars and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


Address TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street,’ CHICAGO. 


- . * * + 7 * * dl * * ” * * * 


ORVILLE BREWER, Menager. 





EN NSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to sn 10 ladies, $600 

hy "do you plod on ataiow 
give us a chance to become acquain 
gan work for you. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 


prio indan gud $700 Perntcadent ot 0 lary of $2409 evs mari simas one State Stato street, 


SSE" TRNGHERS WANTED. dsc 


when you are wortny ofa 
with you. 


The better we Nag a 
7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA 


aS aaa 





I 
and decidedly | "y 














Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. .Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


rete min |e 


aRES EE CEE 


S33 








Ww Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
, thin and weak. But you can for- 
them and build them up, by the 
jo of 


“SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and 

They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
oud b be p romacabered that AS A PRE- 

R CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
it “BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 
UNEQUALLED, Avcid substitutions offered. 


| BSEESEESeg RRR SE ESE EES 























Teachers’ Bureau. 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Sure te ea a Fea 


Gunes Als Bocareepers Stenogrs 








Address Miss C, L, WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American Foreign Tenthany, Eeotesnonnyged 
M of both niversi' 
‘usicians, sexes, foe Col- 





monials now 
, School 





LBERT, 
Elmhurst, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


T ers’ Agen 
Introduces fa su- 
a Govelaeane or every department of ge 


Mrs. =. ¢ J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





cient ser- 
vice, large business, not pclae 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


8 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 














Yol. XXXIX-XL., No. s. 


THE SCHOOL 


JOURNAL. 
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ozen 
rT or stamps, tohelppay postage, 
snd yon wilirecsion 








6 months and the premium h described. 
Household Companion, 257 Brosdway, N.Y. 
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Brauty 


Skin & Scalp 





IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
cei igi REMEDIEs in 
us Se cieerestee 


Sold e 50c.; Ru- 
gouvan, $1; boar, the. Prepared Wy POTTER 
Sond for “How te Once bane Dae 

Ear “silsereted by Ure Sour” 
Weaknesses in- 


fantly relieved by the Gomtovn As -PaIn 
pain-killing plaster. 250, 





This Offer Was Never =e 

















communicating with advertisers. 


READERS wil] confer a favor by men- 
tioning the SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


DEAF sa hrents 


bes rece per ey hd GIScoX, 
only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for 














LADIES 


as CHOICE. 


wD pul 


100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
100000 SHOULDER BRACES 
000 Srocxine Supporters 


AMARVELOUSOFFER 


aA A Reliable House! 


has beard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
house in the land. Her 
in use pover togeare 

‘kno’ 


of 
Mine. Demorest — Monthly Fashion journal 


wish to increase its circulation 200,00) copies 
the next 90 days, and to that end we wii give 









Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 
- Shoulder Braces 
» rts Suppérters 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


































F 
d 


: 


i 








HOW TO OBTAIN 
Tit Mme, Domorest ee 


FG Gente ter one, 












era Two Articles: 


atcha 
BRACES and One Pair of 


f, te, Comte in a, ane ill 





SUPPORTERS 


We esha re 
Wwe can 






dake al re mitatons either 
THE DEMOREST FASHION gc teenie co., 
17 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. “* 
> | This offer should be takes advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 
R33 efeacharticle. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. {IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


sinees Firms tathe = 
maaloations to 









te accept their offer.— 












and 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


K CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


A Cnance or a te Ger Pocus Pacmum No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered 


Premiums and a to ‘n- 


Leo Teg I —* —_——_ ene — 
guaranteed 


All 











vertised in the &2CHuANI 


The most valuable and popular 
Medicines in the World are ad~ 
-Aa1IRe, 


rraT?+$TtkTg€:. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


{Some interesting literary and historical facts 
given below.] 
Who was Lalla Rookh f—This heroine 
f Moore’s poem is the daughter of the 
great A . eS meen dem 
Son bar bonis beguilea by 2% Pr bo 
w ess a t, w 
afterwards turns out to be z 8 poo ro 
himself in disguise. 


mA... WERE aiaamaeaay poate _ m= 
tans, or iamentary party, in the 
time of Charles I, who wore their hair cut 
close to the head. 


PRESERVATIVES AGAINST PoIsoN.—The 
kings of India were accustomed to have 
their wine served up in made of 
rhinoceros horns, i — ng that if any 

ison were introd inwo the cup, the 

iquid would boil over and betray its pres- 
ence. 


The ‘* Scourge of God.”—This was a 
name given to A’ or Etzel, the famous 
king of the Huns, and one of the most 

formidable invaders of the Roman empire. 
At the head of 700,000 men, he was a sub- 
me awe and fear to the whole ancient 
world. 


° 


The first U. S. Postage Stamps.—They 
were issued in accordance with an act of 
congress, approved March 3, 1847. They 
were of five and ten cent denominations. 


The ‘** White House.”—The home of the 
residents was named in honor of the 
hite House, the Virginia home of Mar- 
tha Washi nm in New Kent county. A. 
was at Washington's suggestion ta 
“white” house was built for the presi- 
dents. It was made of Virginia freestone, 
which is very porous, so that it would be 
very damp in the interior, were it not for 
a thick coat of white lead which is applie i 
about once in ten years at a great ex- 
pense. 


The First Watches.—Watches were first 
madeat Nuremberg, Gommene, | in 1477, by 
Peter Hele. ba Gow. twice 
a day and vari ar aay an hour a day 
from the true time. These watches were 
about the size and shape of goose _<* 
and hence were sometimes called the 
** Nuremberg animated eggs.” 


The *‘ Sage of Monticello,”—This was a 
name given to Thomas Jefferson, in allu- 
sion to his wise state.manship and great 
political sagacity. 


Who is the “ Quaker Poet” ?—John 
Greenleaf Whittier, who belongs to the 
Society of Friends. The name was also 
given to Bernard Barton (1784-1849), an 
English poet of some note. 


The First White Child born in America. 
—The first white child born on this con- 
tinent was Snorre Thorfinnson. He was 
born at Straumfjord (Buzzard’s Bay), in 
the present state of Massachusetts, in 1008, 
and was the son of Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
and his wife Gudrid. From him the 
famous sculptor, Albert Thorwaldsen, is 
lineally descended, besides a long re 
of distinguished men, who have flourished 
during the last eight centuries in Iceland 
and Denmark. 


IMPORTANT, 


When New rox Cty, pays - 
Express 8 
Grand Union Hote ae st Grand Centra) 


pees re Rooms at aOR ont 


Modern Con 
stages, ove Sia tien, or You 
can ~via tay dy 

than any otber tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 


What is the of ** Mugwump ” ?— 
This word, Cxtotes from the Indians b by 
the New Englan spent ploneees eers, meant “‘ chief,” 
head of all, + Indian tongue ; and 
was used by the proneers humorously, 
much as a person does “‘ big Injun ” wie 
he intends to be jocose. 


Pocahontas.—Her real name was Ma- 
wax, or Matoaka, but it was rarely uttered 
as the Indians believed that a knowled: ge 
of the real names of poems save Oe 


o— om Os to Le spells Se 
which she was called, though 
she had still ve Be By 


Pd yg ett Ee ed = 
_w liev 
to be a chosen instrument of " 
and that bis actions were governed 
some ‘influence. 








Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife's hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to this 
Statement before a justice of the peace.”"— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, lowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, suecessively, 


several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was hecessary as a restorative, but | liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer's Hair 


Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
ahy similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION? 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant de 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, direction: 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp. 
if you mention this paper 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


—.L. KELLOCC 4&CO.. 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








COOD ACENTS WANTED. 
Any woman who i 


| SENT FRE + suffering, who feels 


weary, despondent, unhappy; who has 
bearing-down feelings, or headaches, need 
not despond. Write to Dr. J. B Marchisi, 
Utica, N. Y., who was a life-long friend 
of Senators Conkling and Seymour and re- 
ceive free a little book treating clearly on 
these-very troubles. It will be sent you 
at once and it will tell you how you cap 
be cured. 





The increased interest in the 
use of APPARATUS IN SCHOOLS 
tha measaeae 


je eoopnwm hw owe we tie iene 
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JUST ISSUED. 


Exercises in Wood-Working. 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. - By Ivin SICKELS, 
M. 8., M. D. 
DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS: The First contains :—Treatise on wood, including the growth, 
structure, » Properties, and kinds, cause of decay, destructive Pa a and means of preserving wood. 
The Second Part includes a description of tools, methods in drawing used to illustrate the exercises, 
and methods of sharpening tools. These are tollowed by thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
Illustrated by full- ~page plates, and are accompanied by num«rous applications. Directions for 
each exercise are printed on the page opposite its diagrams. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.00. 


Specia! Terms made on Class Supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


JUST 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. 


Size 
indicated by initial letters only. 


greatest value. Sent Express 





OUT. . 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


ize 41x65. Mounted on oak rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 


THE WORLD 
Illustrated on the margins with numerous and e 
people and animals, plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the di 
THE UNITED STAT 
Presents a 46-inch cross-continenta! relief view from ES “Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 
or Freight paid on receipt of price by 
111 & 113 William Street, New York 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 263 & 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


tw vings of views of places and 
rent pars of the known world. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIME author of Thaibeimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full- — colored plates, and the entire 
text youn in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. P: $1.00; exchange price, 60 
cents 

WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 

,osition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 
ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va, High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 

RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGgE W. SmirH, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Algebra, sufficiently tull for the high school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, GO cents. 

SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 





READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


PART Il. Based on four Orations of:Cicero. 
Miss Cleveland’s Second Term in Reading. 
PSYCHOLOCY. 


For Schools, Academies, and Colleges. y G. M. STEELE, D.D., Principal of Wil- 
braham Academy. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





the earliest discoveries 
found :mvaluable. 


“It isa compact and well-balanced work by a 
philosophical student of American history. He 
writes vith commendable calmness and imparti- 
ality, and gives in a volume of less than 300 pages 

a oo wy a as outline of American 


“This history is a model of condensation.”—Chicago Advance. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. 


1 Volume. 12mo. $1.00. 


Professor Johnston’s wérk is unique in that it peccente in a single volume of avout three 
hundred pages, a lucid, SS well-ordered narrat 
© the present time. As a compact manual for class use it will be 


ve of the history of the United States, from 


“A masterly statement of the constitutional 
and political history of the coun Tt is com- 
prehensive and adequate, yet won erfully clear 
and compact. Its value is equally great for 

neral reading, or for reference.”’ — School 

ournal. 


%* ® thaetlit to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Edited by WM. 


paring for the higher institutions. 





ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from_1878 to 1889 inclusive. 


F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes pre- 


PRICE, 50 CENTS; sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


All the American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. tee, Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
code, mailed on application. Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





a IS THE TIME to encourage a taste for good literature, 
| The cheapest, most interesting, and most feasible plan 
of introducing the pupil to the most profitable acquain- 
tance with our best authors, is through the English 
Classic Series. 

The list of English Classics includes selections from Byron, Milton, 
Bacon, Moore, Goldsmith, Scott, Burns, Crabbe, Campbeil, Pope, 
Macaulay, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Spenser, Cowper, Tennyson, 
Gray, Irving, Dickens, Carlyle, Lamb, Dryden, The Cavalier Poets, 
Bryant, Thackeray, Keats, Coleridge, Addison, Ruskin, George Eliot 
Matthew Arnold, De Quincey, Poe, and others. 

. Single numbers, 32-64 pages, price to teachers, 10 cents per copy. Double 
numbers, 75-128 pages, price to teachers, 20 cents. Send for complete list of titles. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScupDER. With Maps and I)lustrations. 


The eading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts, 
Logical Div oy into Periots; a Sug ve Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct ; Beau tiful 
IJustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher, says: “Itis 

the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 AstuR PLACE, NEw YorkK. 364 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
A LE’ S You will find, in the latest text-books, the 
best methods- the best and last classified pro- N Y 
blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
‘ graded work of great variety aud interest. 
Correspondence invited concerning these 


numbers. A two-book cause: New ELEMEN- PUBLISHING 
TARY, 40 cents (introduction price,) bright, 
: ot 
ARITHMETICS books, Maury’s Geographies, Holmes’ New |66 & 68 Duane St., 


attractive; New PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with C0 
"9 
Readers, etc., etc. NEW YORK. 














Midwinter Music. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaieties. 


SOCIAL SINGING. «coiess soe." Somae. 
oon igech $1.) Geo Ole Old | dongs a." 

TEMPERANCE, ‘.*E*aee Oat 
a. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. en 20 doz.) Emerson. 


* Anthems of Praise,” ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
*’ American Anthem Book, * ($1.25 or 12 doz.) 
orm) dons * Responses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or 


EASY CANTATAS, fx 
65 cts., or te, “ Dairy 
upper,” ¢ a or F830 doz.) “Garden of 
Singing Flowers,” (40 cts., or $3.60 doz.) 


Great Success of our new $1 music books. 


** Piano Classics,” Vo). 1 and 2, “ Popular Piano 
( “ollection, ” “ Popular x usic 


Anthems,” (80 cts., 


“Ruth and 
doz.) “ Robeson” 


Tenor Songs.” Each book $1. 
Malled for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


_BEATTY..ORGANS 


for Lacon F,, Beatty, trated Catton ew dives 











PLAYS 232: 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 

18mo, cloth, gilt head. Consisting of 
some of this author’s most popular works 
and selections. Sesame and Lilies— 
Ethics of the Dust—True and Beautiful, 
etc., etc. Put up in neat cases, contain- 
ing 3 or 4 vols. each. Sold in sets and 
separately. 


'|JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 


— *,* Catalogues Supplied gratis and free by Mail 


to order. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions ‘ recently used in the 
examinations for admission ito the leading 
colleges of the country. $1.00. 


COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part IT., for Grammar Grades. Price, 4 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC 4 ope BOOKS, 





Nos. 5and 6. 00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 
GREENE'S CENGUAGE HALF 
BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. 


A. LOVELL & >. Publishers, 





3 EB, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





National Dustless Crayon.) 


,.4 DUSTLESS CRAYON, 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 


ore SAW Cor, Chastest & 1sth se, National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


H.VOGDES& CO., 





WITHOUT GREASE. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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